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SIR, 
F Need mot acquaint Jou '» evhat accident theſe Letters avere put into \ my Lid; « and what 
pains I have taken in tranſlating them; I will only ſay that, having been long a ſcholar 
o the late moſt learned Mr. Dadichy, interpreter of the Oriental languages, I have acquired 
fill enough in the Perſian tongue to be able to give the ſenſe of them pretty juſtly 3 though I 


muſt acknowledge tranſlation far inferior to the Eaſtern ſublimity of the original, which 
no Engliſh expreſſion can come up to, and which no E 2 N. reader would admire. is 


I am aware that ſome people may 2 that the character * a Perſian i ts ; fictitious, as 
| many ſuch counterfeits have appeared both in France and England. But whoever reads them 
 ewith attention will be convinced, that they are certainly the work of a perfect flranger. 
The obſervations are ſo foreign and out of the ways fuch remote hints and imperfe&t no- 
tions are taken up, our preſent happy condition 7s in all reſpects ſo ill underſtood, that it 
is hardly Palſible ay. E ugliſhman ſhould be the author. | 


Yet as there is a cafe in knowing Jew things here afee a foreigner, though Jus con- 
ceptions of them be ever' ſo extravagant, I think you may venture to expoſe them to the eyes 
of the wworld ; the rather, becauſe it is Plain the man who wrote them is a lover of liberty, 
and muſt be ſuppoſed more impartial than our conttrymen when they Hau of their own ad- | 

mired cuſtoms and favourite opinions. 


1 have nothing further to add, but that it is a great pity they are not recommended io 
the publick by a dedication to ſome great man about the court, who would have patro- 
_ nized them for the freedom with which they are written: but the tranſlator not having 
the honour to be acquainted with any body there, they yy want that ingſtimable ad ua. 
* and ira — to the candour . the reader. 


I am, Sir, 


Your moſt Junble Servant. 


PERSIAN © ©; 


— r 3 
* % t 


LETTER I 


SELIM, 


HOU Kknoweſt, my deareſt Mirza, the 

reaſons that moved me to leave my 
country, and viſit England; thou waſt thyſelf, 
in a great meaſure, the cauſe of it. 
lations we received from our friend Uſbec, of 
thoſe parts of Europe which he had ſeen, raiſed 
in us an ardent deſire to know the reſt, and 


particularly t/4is famous ifland, of which, not 


having been there himſelf, he We give us but 


imperfect accounts. | 
By his perſuaſion we determined to del 


thither; but when we were juſt ready to ſet 


out, the ſublime orders of the Sophi our maſter 
detained thee at the feet of his ſacred throne. 
Unwilling as I was to go alone, I yielded to 


ö thy importunities, and was content to live 5 
will explain ſuch difficulties to thee as may 


| ſingle among ſtrangers and enemies to the faith, 
that I might be able to gratify the thirſt of 
knowledge. 10 
My voyage was 3 ; and I find 1 this 
country well worthy our curioſity. The re- 
commendations given me by Uſbec to ſome 
Engliſh he knew at Paris, are a great advan- 


tage to me; and I have taken ſuch pains to 


— 


LETTER 1. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPA HAN. | , 


HE firſt object of a ſtranger's curioſity 


are the public ſpectacles. I was car- 
ried laſt night to one they call an opera; 


vyvrhich is a concert of muſic brought from 


VoL. I. 


T 0 MIRZA AT 


The re- much longer in this country, eſpecially the 


Engliſh government, ſo different from that of 


_ diſtance ſo great an 1 


I may judge by what I have ſeen already, this ; 5 
to you both to be unaccountable, do not there- 


fore immediately conclude it falſe; for the 


| BEI WOO: Ko 


emperor, and as full of handſome” Women a9” £ 


ISPAHAN, „ 
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learn the language that I am already more 8 
pable of converſation than a great many fo- 
reigners I meet with here, who have reſided. 


French, who ſeem to value themſelves upon 
ſpeaking no tongue but their own. | 
I ſhall apply myſelf principally to ſtudy the 


Perſia, and of which Uſbec has conceived at a 
JJC 

Whatever in the manners of this people ap- 
pears to me to be /ingular and fantaſtical, 1 
will alſo give thee ſome account of; and, if 


is a ſubject which will not eaſily be exauſted. 
Communicate my letters to Uſbec, and he 


happen to occur; but ifany thing ſhould ſeem 
habits and reaſonings of men are ſo very differ- 


ent, that what appears the exceſs of folly in op 
one country, may. in another be eſteemed che 59 
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Italy, and in every reſpect foreign to this E [ 
country. It was performed in a chamber as 
_ ficent as the reſplendent palace of our 


3 


6 £ PERSIAN LETTERS. 


lis ſeraglio: they had no eunuchs among them, 
but there was one who ſung upon the ſtage, 


6: and by the luxurious conderneth of his airs 
ſeemed fitter to make them wanton than keep 


them chaſte, | 

Inſtead of the habit pr oper to ſuch creatures, 
he wore a ſuit of e and called himſelt 
Julius Cæſar. 


I aſked who Julius Curt was, and whether | 


he had been famous for /inging. 

They told me, he was a warrior that had 
conquered all the world, and debauched half 
the women in Rome. 

I was going to expreſs my admiration at 
ſeeing him ſo properly repreſented, when I 
heard two ladies who fat nigh me, cry out as 
it were in an extaſy—* O that dear creature! 
I am dying for love of him,” 

At the ſame time I heard a gentleman "i 
aloud, that both the muſick and — were 
| d:teſtable; | 


© You muſt not mind him," ſaid my friefid, 
© he is of the other ' part 95 ang comes Hove on- 
c ly as a ſpy." 8 | 
How, faid I, © have you parties in mu- 
© lick Pam Yes," replied he; * it is a rule 
with us to judge of nothing by our ſenſes 
* and underſtanding, but to hear, and ſee, 
© and think, only as we 8 to be diffe- 
« rently engaged.” Oo 

I hope, ſaid I, © that a 8 may be 
neutral in theſe diviſions; and, to ſay the 
« truth, your muſick is very far from inflam- 


ing me to a ſpirit of faction; it is much 


© more likely to lay me aſleep. Ours in Perſia 
ſets us a dancing; but I am quite unmoved 
© with this.“ 


© Do but fancy it 3 returned my 


friend, * and you will ſoon be moved as much 


* as others: it is a trick you may learn when 
„you will, with a little pains; we have molt | 


of us learnt i it in our turns' : 


LETTER I. 


SELIM, 


"WAS this morniig preſent at a diverſion 


extremely different fm the opera, of 
which I have given thee a deſcription, and they 
: tell me it. 1s peculiar to this country: The ſpec - 
tators were placed in galleries of an open eir- 


cus; below them was an area filled, not with 


eunuchs and muſicians, but with bulls and 
bears, and dogs and fighting-mey, The plea- 
ſure was to ſee the anime Is worry and gore one 
another, and the men give and receive many 
| wounds, which the delighted beholders re- 
warded with {Lovers of money, greater or leſs 


In proportion as the combatants were more or 


lels hurts 1 had ſbme compaſſion for the poor 
beaſts, which were forcibly incented againit 
each other; but the human brutes, who, unex- 
cited by any rage or ſenſe of injury, could ſpill 
the blood of others and loſe their own, ſeemed 
tome to deſerve no pity. 


people, and imagined I could diſcover in that 


© ferocity a fpirit of freedom, A Frenchman 
* who fat wear me was much. offended at the bar- 


barity of the ſig ght, and reproached my friend who 


brought me thither with the ſanguinary diſpoti- 
tion of the — in hdg in ſuch W 


TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


However; I looked 
upon it as a proof of the martial genius of this 


F rom Londen 


facies 


My iewd agreed with him in general, 


and allowed that it ought not to be encouraged 


in a civilized ſtate: but a gentleman who was 
placed juſt above them caſt a very ſour look at 
both, and did not ſeem at all of their opinion. 
He was dreſſed in a hort black wig, had his 
boots on, and held in his hand a long whipz 
which, when the fellow fought ſtoutly, he would 


ctack very loud by way of approbation. One 


would have thought by his aſpect that he had 
fought ſome prizes himſelf, or at leaſt that he 
had received a good part of his education in 
this place. His difcourſe was as rough as his 
figure, but did not appear to me to want ſenſe. 
I ſuppoſe, Sir, faid he to my fiiend, © that 
© you have been bred at court, and do not re- 
* liſh tlie Bear-garden : but let me tell you, 
that if :nore people came hither, and fewer 
* loitered in the drawing- room, it would not be 

© worſe for Old England: we are indeed a civi- 
« lized ſtate, as you are pleaſed to call it; but 
could wiſh, upon certain occaſions, we were 
not quite fo civil. This gentleneſs and effe- 
minacy in our manners will ſoften us - by 
degrees into flaves;; and we ſhall grow to hate 
fighting in earneſt when we do not love to 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 7 


© fee {t in jeſt. You fine gentlemen are for 


* the taſte of modern Rome, ſqueaking eu- 
© nuchs and corruption; but I am for thar of 
© ancient Rome, gladiators and liberty. 
ö / as for the barbarity which the foreigner there 
* upbraids us with, I can tell him 4 a French 
x king whony their nation is very proud of, 


SE L 1 M, ; 


Tis the law of England, that when a debtor. 


is inſolvent, his creditors may ſhut him up 
in priſon, and keep him there if they pleaſe 


for all his life, unleſs he pays the whole of 


what he owes. My curioſity led me the other 
day to one of thoſe priſons ; my heart is ſtill 


heavy with the remembrance of the objects 1 


ſaw there. Among the warious cauſes of their 
undoing, ſome are of ſo extraordinary a kind, 
that I cannot help relating them to thee, One 
of the priſoners, who carried in his looks the 
moſt ſettled melancholy, told me he had been 
_ maſter of an eaſy fortune, and lived very hap- 
pily a gaod while, till he became acquainted 
with a lawyer, who in looking over ſome old 
writings of his family, unluckily diſcovered 
certain parchments that gave him a right to 
an eftate in the poſſeſſion of one of his neigh- 
bours: upon which he was perſuaded to go to 
law; and, after proſecuting his ſuit for twenty 
years with a vexation that had almoſt turned 


his brain, he made the lawyer's fortune, redu- 


ced his neighbour to beggary, and had no 
| ſooner gained his cauſe, but his creditors ſeized 
on both eſtates, and ſent him to enjoy his vie- 
tory in a gaol. | 
A ſecond informed me that he was a citizen, 
and born to a conſiderable eſtate; but, being 
covetous to improve it, had married a very 
rich heireſs, who was ſo vaſtly genteel in her 
expences, and found ſo many ways of dong 
credit to herſelf and her huſband, that . ſhe 
quickly ſent him from his new houſe near the 
court, to the lodgings in which I found him. 
Why did not you divorce her, ſaid I to him, 
« when you found that her extravagance would 
* * be your ruin ?*—* Ah, Sir! replied he, © I 
© ſhould have been a happy man if I could 
c * * her with a a gallant ; I might 


R 


TO MI RZA AT 


© that acted much more barbarouſly; for He | 


© ſhed the blood of millions of his ſubje&s 


© out of downright wantonneſs, and. butcher- 
And 


© ed his innocent neighbours without any 


* cauſe of quarrel, only to have the glory of ' 
being eſteemed the Sin. Ek ol ter * 


c , Sur ope, 


. IV. 


© then have got rid of her by law: but, to my. 
* ſorrow, ſhe was virtuous as well as ugly; 
© her only paſſions were equipage and gaming.” 


was infinitely ſurprized that a man ſhould _ 


wiſh to find his wife an adultereſs, or that he 


ſhould be obliged to keep her to his undoing 


only becauſe ſhe was not one. 
Another ſaid he was a gentleman of a good 


family, and having a mind to riſe in the ſtate, 


{pent ſo much money to purchaſe a ſeat in par - 


liament, that though he ſucceeded pretty well 
in his views at court, the ſalary did not pay 
: the debt and being unable to get himſelf 
choſe. again at the next election, he loſt his 
place and his liberty both together. 


Ihe next that I ſpoke to was reputed the beſſ 
ſcholar in Europe; he underſtood the Oriental 


languages, and talked to me in N good 
Arabick. 55 
I aſked how it was 3 that ſo Lal. 85 
man ſhould be in want, and whether all the 

books he had read could not keep him out of 


gat © Sir,” ſaid he, thoſe books are the 


very things that brought me hither. Would 
to God I had been bred a cobler! I ſhould - 
© then have poſſeſſed ſome juſeful knowledge, = 
and might have kept my family from ſtarv- 


ing: but the world which I read of, and that 


© I lived in, were fo very different, that I was 


* undone by the force of ſpeculation.” 
There was another who had been bred to 


merchandize; but, being of too lively an 
imagination for the dulneſs of trade, he ap- 


plied himſelf to poetry, and neglecting his 


other buſineſs, was ſoon reduced to the ſtate : 


I ſaw him in; but he aſſured me he ſhould not 
be long there; tor his lucky confinement hav- 
ing given im. more leiſure for ſtudy, he had 


| US 3 and taken to the mathema- 
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4 tick . by the means of which he id found 
diut the longitude, and expected to obtain a 


great reward which the government promiſed 
to the diſcoverer. , I perceived he was not in 
bis perfect ſenſes, and pitied ſuch odd ſort of 
Fr Pghrenzy; but my compaſſion was infinitely 


greater for ſome unhappy people who were ſhut 
up in that miſerable place, by having loſt their 
fortunes in the public funds, or in private pro- 


x jets, of which this age and country have 


been very fruitful, and which, under the falla- 
cious notion of great nt drew in the 
WT to their deſtruction. : 


SELIM, 


Was the Ger day in a oaks where I ſaw ' 


a ſight very ſtrange to a Perſian ; there was 
| a number of tables in the room, round which 


| were placed ſeveral ſetts of men and women: 


they ſeemed wonderfully intent upon ſome bits 
of painted paper which they held in their 

hands. I imagined at firſt they were per. form- 
ing ſome magical ceremony, and that the 
" ops I faw traced on the bits of paper were 
a myſtical taliſman or charm : what more con- 
firmed me in this belief was the grimaces and 
diſtortions of their countenances, much like 
thoſe of our magicians in the act of conjuring. 


But enquiring of the gentleman that introdu- 


ced me, I was told they were at Play, and that 
this was the favourite diverſion of both ſexes. 


We have quite another way of diverting 


c ourſelves with the women in Perſia,” anſwer. 
ed . 


them: if they are merry, why don't they 


CP laugh or ſing, or jump about ? If 1 may 
nage of their hearts by their looks, half of 


© theſe rewvellers are ready to hang themſelves !* 

— That may be, faid my friend; 
© they are worth,'—— How tr. ſaid I, © do 

« you call that Play! 7— Yes," + replied 
©. hes. they are never thoroughly pleaſed 
© unleſs their Whole fortunes are at ſtake : 
8 thoſe cards Fou ſee them hold ate to decide 


P14 whether he whd is now a man of quality ſhall | 
. mY #2 he ee, or . wu is now a bs tak 


I Bs" 4 'v% + 


* 


* 


I aſked in what 


TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


But 1 fee no ſigns of mirth among 


| * for 
very likely they are loſing more than 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 


Ae they were . who bad been the 


undoers of theſe wretched men? but, to my 


great ſurprize, was informed that the contrivers 


of ſuch wicked projects had leſs reafon than 
moſt men in England to be afraid of a gaol. 


Good Heaven!* faid I, can it be poſſible . 
that, in a country governed by laws, the 


* 


innocent who are cheated out of all ſhould 


be put in Priſon, and the villains who cheat 
© them left at liberty! With this reflection 1 
ended my enquiries, and wiſhed- myſelf ſafe 


out of a land where ſuch a mockery of Juſtice 
is carried on. | 


LETTER v. 


From Links, 


© and has but juſt enovgh to furniſh out one 


© night's play, ſhall be a man of quality. 


FT be laſt, faid I, © is inthe right; for he 


© ventures nothing: but what excuſe can be 


« thought on for the former? Are the nobi- 


ON lity in England ſo indifferent to wealth and 


© honour, to expoſe them without the leaſt 
« neceſſity? I muſt believe that they are gene- 
« rally ſure of winning, and that thoſe they 

play with have the odds againſt them. | 
If the chance was only equal,” anſwered 
he © it would he tolerable; but their adver- 
* ſaries engage them at great advantage, and 


* are too wiſe to leave any thing to Fortune. 


This comes, ſaid I, of your being al- 
© lowed the uſe of wine. If theſe gentlemen 
and ladies were not quite intoxicated with 
that curſed liquor, they could not poſſibly 
act fo abſurdly. But why does not the go- 
vernment take care of them when they are 
in that condition? Methinks the fellows that 
© rob them in this manner r ſhould be brought to 


: 6 zuſtice.” 


Alas, anſwered 1 7 « theſe cheats are an 
innocent ſort of people; they only prey 
n upon the w7ces and luxury of a feav particu- 


© lars: but there are others who raiſe eſtates 


© by the miſeries and run of their country 


F who game not with their own money, but 


with that of the publick, and ſecurely play 
anvay the ſubſtance of the orphan and the. 
widow, of the — and the trader. 


& Sd 


4 l 
2 
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© Till juſtice i is done upon theſe, the others © dal to ſee gameſters live like gentlemen) where 
£ * have a right to PUNE j "NY it 19 no ſcan- c . live like princes.” 


OOO EESSER 


| SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HOU wouldſt be aſtoniſhed to hear ſome 
women in this country talk of love; 


dhots diſcourſes about it are as refined as their 


notions of Paradiſe, and they exclude the 


pleaſure of the ſenſes out of both. But how- 


| ever ſatisfied they may be in the world to come 


_ with ſuch viſionary joys, it is my opinion, 


that the niceſt of them all, if ſhe were to enjoy, 
her paradiſe here, would make it a Mahometan 
one. 


title they affect: in anſwer to all her pretty 


fair _ who was a  Platonick like her ſelf. 


THE LOVES OF LUDOVICO AND 
| Lats clans 


3 5 T*. city of Genoa has been nin fanned 


above any town in Europe for the refine- 


ment of its gallantry. It is common there 
for a gentleman to profeſs himſelf the humble 
ſervant of a handſome woman, and wait upon 
| her to every publick place for twenty years 
together, without ever ſeeing her in private, 
or being entitled to any greater favours than 
a kind look or a touch of her fair hand. Of 


all this ſighing tribe, the moſt enamoured, the 
moſt conſtant, and the molt we was 


Signor Ludovico. 
His miſtreſs, Honoria Grimaldi, as Ach: 


ter to a ſenator of that name, was the greateſt | 


beauty of the age in which ſhe lived, and at 
the ſame time the coyeſt and moſt reſerved. 
So great was her nicety in the point of love, 
that although ſhe could not be inſenſible to 
the addreſſes of Signor Ludovico, yet ſhe 
could not bring herſelf to think of marrying 
. her lover, which, ſhe ſaid, was admitting him 


to freedoms entirely inconſiſtent with the 


reſpe& that character requires. In vain did 


he tell her of the violence of his paſſion for 


her : ſhe anſwered, that her's for him was no 
leſs violent; but it was his mind ſhe loved, 


and could enjoy that without going to bed to. 


ſhe had not been quite ſo perfect. He writ 
her a very melancholy letter, and ſhe returned 


I had lately a converſation on this ſub- 


him to make uſe of his authority, offered to 
je& with one of theſe Platonicks, for that is the 


take Honoria without a portion. 


Who was a plain man, was mightily pleafed. 
reaſonings, I told her the following tale of a 


promiſe him ſucceſs, 
roundly told his daughter, that ſhc muſt he 
married the next day, or go to a nunnery. 

This dilemma ſtartled her very much. 


ſhe found ſomething about her (till more averſe | 
junction. 
many ſtruggles with herſelf, reſolved to ſurren- 


might be ſo by degrees; and that, after the 


band, but allow her modeſty leiſure to make a 
gradual and decent retreat. 


pliment to her caprice. | 
and at the end of the firſt month he was very 


ment of her lips. 


| was neceſſary there; but he could not think of . 
parting from Honozia, n I ENEE: 
"© © oy face f 
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From London. 
kink Ludovico was ready to deſpair at theſe Fo 


diſcourſes of his miſtreſs: he could not but 
admire ſuch fine ſentiments, yet he wiſhed 


him one in verſe full of ſablime expreſſions 
about love, but not a word that tended to ſa- 
tisfy the poor man's impatience. At laſt he 
applied himſelf to her father; and, to engage 


The father, 
with this propoſal, and made no difficulty to 


Accordingly he very 


In ſpite 
of all her repugnance to the marriage bed, 


to the idea of a cloiſter. An abſolute ſepara- 
tion from Ludovico was what ſhe could not 
bear: it was even worſe than an abſolute con- 
In this diſtreſs ſhe did not know 
what to do: ſhe turned over above a hundred 
romances to ſearch for precedents; and, after 


der upon terms. She therefore told her lover 
that the conſented to be his wife, provided ſhe 


ceremony was over, he would not pretend at 
once to all the rights and privileges of a huſ- 


Ludovica did not 
like ſuch a capitulation; but, rather than not 
have her, he was content to pay this lat com- 
They were married, 


happy to find himſelf arrived at the full 8 0 


While he was thus gaining ground inch by 
inch, his father died, and left him a great 


eſtate in the iſland ot Corſica. His prelence | 
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8 They | embarked together ; and Ludovico 
had good hopes, that he ſhould not only take 


poſſeſſion of his eſtate, but of his wife, too, at 


his arrival. Whether it was that Venus, who 
is ſaid tö be born out of the ſea, was more 
powerful there than at land, or from the free- 


that, during the voyage, he was indulged in 


greater liberties than ever he had preſumed to 
take before: 
that they were ſuch liberties as have a natural 


nay, it is confidently afferted» 


ny irreſiſtible tendency to overcome all ſeruples 
ha 


captivity! Ludovico ſaw himſelf deprived of 


tſoever. 


who took a pleaſure to perſecute him, brought 
an African corſair in their way, that quickly 
put an end to their — by making them 
his flaves. 

Who can expreſs the affliction and de ſpair of 
this loving couple, at ſo ſudden and ill- timed a 


his virgin- bride, on the very point of obtain- 


ing all his wiſnes; and Honoria had reaſon to 


apprehend, that ſhe was fallen into rougher 


hands than his, and ſuch as no conſiderations 


% 


F pre 


could reſtrain. But the martyrdom ſhe look- 
ed for in that inſtant was unexpectedly defer- 
red till they came to Tunis. The corſair, 
ſeeing her ſo beautiful, thought her a miſtreſs 
worthy of his prince; and to him he preſented 
her at their landing, in ſpite of her own and 
her huſband's tears.—O- unfortunate end of all 
her pure and heroical ſentiments! Was it for 


this that her favonrs were ſo long and fo obſti- 


nately denicd to the tender Lndovico, to have 


them raviſhed in a moment by a rude barbari- 
an, who did not ſo much as thank her for 
them? But us leave her in the ſeraglio of the 


Dey, and fee what became of Ludovico after 
this cruel ſepapation. 


This 
ſervice would ar have been very painful, if it 


nad not been for the remembrance of Honoria, 


and the thouglit of the brutalities ſhe was ex- 
poſed to: theſe were always in his head night 


1 and day, and he imagined that ſne had by 


this time killed herſelf rather than ſubmit to 
lo groſs a viglati n. But while he was thus 
-40r ene ow on fox one — he gave 


* equa] uneaſineſs to another. 


But, while he was ſailing on with 
a fair wind, and almoſt in the port, Fortune, 


with her. 
f vico; and though hg had no other proof than 
bare ſuſpicion, he was determined to puniſh 
him ſeverely, and at the ſame time ſecure him- 


flight. 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 


His maſter's wife 
ſaw him often from her window, and fell vio- 
lently in love with him, The African Jadies 
are utter ftrangers to delicacy and refinement. 
She made no ſcruple to acquaint him with her 


| defires, and ſent her favourite ſlave to introduce 
dom which is uſual aboard a ſhip, it is fure, 


him by night into her chamber. Ludovico 
would fain have been excuſed, being aſhamed 
to commit ſuch an infidelity to his dear Hono- 
ria; but the ſlave informed him, that if he 
hoped to live an hour, he muſt comply with her 


lady's inelinations; for that in Africk refu- 
fals of that kind were always revenged with 


ſword or poiſon. Na conſtancy could be ſtrong 


enough to reſiſt fo terrible a menace; he there- 


fore went to the rendezvous at the time ap- 


Pointed, where he found a miſtreſs infinitely 
more complying than his fantaſtical Italian. 
But in the midſt of their endearments they 


heard the -orfair at the door of his wite's apart 
ment. Upon the alarm of his coming, the 
trighted lover made the beſt of his way out of 


the window; which, not being very high, he 
had the Top to get off unhurt. 


The corfaix 
did not ſee him; but, by the confuſion his wife 
was in he ſulpected that ſomebody had been 
His jealouſy directed him to Ludo- 


ſelf for the future. He therefore gave orders 
to his eunuchs to put him in the ſame condi- 
tion with themſelves, which inhuman command 


was' performed with a 'Furkiſh rigour far more 


deſperate and compleat than any ſuch thing had 
been ever practiſed in Italy. But the change 
this operation wrought upon him ſo improved 
his voice, that he became the fineſt finger in 
all Africk. His reputation was ſo great, that 


| the Dey of Tunis ſent to beg him of his maſter, 

The corſair finding him unfit FIRE any TOR ; 
\. made uſe of him to teach his children muſick, 
in which he was perfectly well ſkilled. 


and preferred him to a place in his own ſerag- 
lio. He had now a free acceſs to his Hono- 
ria, and an opportunity. of contriving her eſ- 
cape ; to that end he ſecretly hired a ſhip to be 
ready to carry them off, and did not doubt but 
he ſhould-find her very willing to accompany his 
It was not long before he ſaw her, and 

you may imagine the exceſs of her ww at ſo 
ſtrange and agreeable a ſurprize. | | 
(Can it be poſſible, cried ſhe, can it t be 


poſſible that I ſee. you in this place! 0 my 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 


4 dear Ludovic i ſhall expire in the plea- 
ſure of your embrace, But by what magick 
* could you. get in, and deceive the vigilance 
+ of my tyrant and his guards?“ | 

© My habit will inform yon,* anſwered he in 


a ſofter tone of voice than ſhe had been uſed 


to. © I am now happy in the loſs which 1 
have ſuſtained, ſince it furniſhes me with the 
means of your delivery. Truſt yourſelf to 
* me, my dear Honoria, and I will take you 
© out of the power of this barbarian, who has 


. 4 x 
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« ſo little regard to your delicacy, You may 
now be happier with me than you was before, 
© as T ſhall not trouble you with thoſe coarſe ſo- 
| kcitations which gave you ſo much uneaſineſs. 
We will love with the purity of angels, and 


* 


leave ſenſual enjoyments to the vulgar, who 
haue not a reliſh for higher n 


HAVE received thy anſwers to my letters 
with a pleaſure which the diſtance I am at 
from my friends and country render greater 


than thou wouldſt believe: I find the every im- 


patient to be informed of the government and 


policy of this country, which I promiſed to 
ſend thee ſome account of : 
been diligent in my enquiries, and loſt no time 
ſince my arrival here, I am unable. to anfwer 
the queſtions thou demandeſt af me, otherwiſe 
than by acknowledging my iznorance. 

L have, for inſtance; been often aſſured that 


5 the Engliſh parliament is a check to the king's 


authority; and yet Jam informed, that the on- 
ly way to advancement at court, is to gain a 
feat in parliament. 

The houſe of commons is the repreſentative 
| of the nation; nevertheleſs there are many 
tozwns which ſend 20 deputics thither, and 
many hamlets almoſt uninhabited that have a 
right of ſending . Several members have 

never ſeen their electors, and ſeveral are elect- 
ed by the parliament who are rejected by the 
people. All the eleQors ſwear not to fell their 


voices, yet many of the candidates are un- 
done by the expence of bing them. This whole "1 


affair is involved 1n < deep myſtery and inexpli- 
cable difhcultics, 


hut though I have 


guarded as is generally believed. 


11 

© How !* faid Hondria, * are you really no 
man? No, replied he; © but I have often 
© heard you ſay, that Four love was only. to 
my mind; and that, I do aſſure you, is Rill 
© the ſame. , Alas,” ſaid ſhe, I am forry 
© mine is altered: but, ſince my being here; 1 
© am turned Mahometan, and my religion will 
© not ſuffer me to run away with an unbeliever. 


* My new huſband has taught me certain doc- | 


trines unknown to me before, in the practice 
© of which I am reſolved to live and die. 
Adieu! I tell thee, my conſcience will not 


permit me to have a longer Sonder lation with 
* ſuch an infidel. , | 


Thus ended the loves of Ludovico 8 Ho- 
noria. 


LETTER vin. 


s 1 fu, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN« 


From London. . 


Thou aſkeſt if commerce be as flouriſhing as 
formerly. Some whom I have conſulted on that 
head ſay, it is now in its meridian; and there 
is really an appearance of its being fo, for 
luxury is prodigiouſly increaſed, and jt is hard 
to imagine how it can be ſupported without -an 


inexhauſtible trade: but others pretend, that 
this very luxury is a proof of its decline; and 


they add, that the frauds and willaimes in all 


the trading companies are ſo many inward poi- 


ſons, which if not ſpeedily expelled, will de- 
* it entirely in a little time. | 
Thou wouldit know if property be 55 fafely 
It is certain 
that the power: of a king of England cannot 
force an acre of land from the weakeſt of his 
ſubjects; but a krawiſh attorney will take away 
his whole eſtate by thoſe very lagus which were 
deſigned for its ſecurity. Nay, if Lam not 
miſinformed even thoſe who are choſen by the 
people to be the great guardians of property 
have ſometimes taken more from them in one 
ſeſſion of parliament, for the moſt uſeleſstex! 
pences, than the moſt abſolute monarch could 
venture to raiſe upon the moſt urgent occaſions. 
Theſe, Mirza; are the contradictious that 


perplex me. My. judgment is bewilceredin un. 
certainty; I doubt my own obſervations, GE” | 


Aer. 
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leaſt diſturbance: 


better information may, perhaps, clear them up 
| to me; z 58 . —_— ers me to impoſe 


AAN 1 Er TAW 
. diſtruſt the relations oft others. More time and 


my conjectures upon Wide, after the aer 
Chriſtian travellers, whoſe prompt deciſions are 
the effect ep] of un than e b 


LETTER VIII. 


| SELTM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


1 


s I now underſtand Engliſh pretty well, 
I went laſt night with ſome friends to 


5 ſee a play. The principal character was a 
young fellow; who, in the ſpace of three or 


four hours that the action laſted, cuckolds 
two or three huſbands, and debauches as many 
virgins. L had heard that the Engliſh theatre 


Was famous for killing people upon the ſtage, 
but this author was more for propagating _ 


deſtroying. 
There were a great many ladies at the repre- 


| \ ſentation. of this modeſt performance; and 
5 though they ſometimes hid their faces with 
their . a 2 8 for err of * oe.” a 


5 In, 


FRIEND carried me "als to an aſ- 
ſembly of the beau monde, which is A 
meerin of men and women of the firſt faſhi- 
The crowd was ſo very great, that the 


two ſexes promiſcuouſly preſſed one another in 
a manner that ſeemed very extraordinary to Ori- 
ental eyes. I obſerveda young man and a beau- 
tiful young woman fitting in a window to- 
- gether, and whiſpering one another with ſo 
much earneſtneſs; that neither the great noiſe 


in the room, nor number of paſſengers who 


rubbed by them continually, gaye them the 
they looked at one another 
with the moſt animated tenderneſs; ; the lady 


eſpecially, had im her eyes ſuch a mixture of 


eines and defire, that I expected every mo- 
1 ment to ſee them ait idraau, in order to fatis- 
| iy their mutual impatience in a manner that 
even the European liberty would not admit of 
in ſo publick a place. 


IT made my friend take 
notice of them, and aſked him 4ozy long they 


GR 4 been e re Salted at wy miſtake; 


heroical exploits. 


our bars, our eunuchs ? 
double our jealouſy and care, they would 
| ſoon get the better of all reſtraint, and 


To MIRZA ar ISPAHAN, 


From London. 


they did not bluſh) yet in general they ſeemed to 


be much delighted with the fine gentleman's 
© I muſt confeſs,* ſaid I, 
this entertainment is far more natural than 
© the opera; and I do not wonder that the la- 
dies are moved at it: but if in Perſia we al- 
lowed our women to be preſent at ſuch ſpecta- 
cles as theſe, what would fignify our bolts, 
Though we ſhould 


put in practice thoſe leſſons of the 
age which it is fo. much pleaſanter w 
ACT un to BEHOLD. DE 


3 (LETTER IX; 


"From 4 


mid told me, 7 were not W that the 
lady, indeed, had been married about a year 
and a half to a man that ſtood at a little diſ- 
tance; but that gentleman was an unmarried 


man of quality, who made it his buſineſs to 
corrupt other men's wives. 


That he had be- 
gun the winter with this lady ; and that this 
was her fr/t affair of that fort, her aaa and 
ſhe having married for love. 

As I had heard of many employed in the 
ſame manner „and could not perceive that they 


did any thing elſe, I aiked my friend if there 


was any ſeminary, any public JR for edu- 
cating young men of quality to this profeſſion ; 
and whether they could carry on the buſineſs 


without frequent interruption from the reſpective 


© you,* ſays he. There is indeed no publick 
* foundation or academy for this purpoſe : but 
it depends upon the private care of their ſeve- 


ral parents, who, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 


© negatively breed them up to this buſineſs, by 


he 


brRS1AN LETTERS, 


making them entirely unfit for any other: 
© for, leſt tei ſons ſhould be diverted from the 
© profeſſion of gallantry by a dull application 


0 to grauer ſtudies; they give them a very ſu- 


© perficial tincture of learning, but take care 
to inſtruct them thoroughly in the more ſhew- 
iſh parts of education, fiich as muſick, dreſ- 
ling, dancing, &c. by which means, when 
they come to be men; they naturally prefer 
the gay and eaſy cbnverſation of the fair-ſex, 
and are well received by them, As for the 


who give them the leaſt diſturbance ; but, on 


timacy with thoſe who intend them the Fa- 
wour of ciickoldom; The marriage contract 
being here perpetual, though the cauſes of it 
are of ſhort duration; the moſt ſenſible men 
are defirous of having ſome aſſiftance to ſup- 


„ YER So on I * & Wade OF Aa 


* Jowe: In the firſt caſe the money becomes 
© his own as ſoon as. the wife does; fo that, 


EET ＋ E R X. 


SLI, TO MIR ZA AT IS PA HAN. 


J E habe often read together, and ad- 
mired the little hiſtory of the Troglo- 
dytes, related by our countryman Uſbee *, with 
a ſpirit peculiar to his writings. Unequal as 
I am t5 the imitation of ſo excellent an au- 


thor, I have a mind, in a continuation of that 


| ſtory, to ſhew thee by what eps, and through 
chat changes; the original good of ſociety is 
. oyerturned, and mankind become wickeder and 
more miſerable in a ſtate of government, than 
they were when left \ in a ſtate of natur e. 


cox rIxVATIONV OF THF HISTORY OFC 
THE TROGLODYTES. | 


E Troglodytes were ſo affected wah the 
virtue of the good old man who refuſed 
the crown which they had offered, that they de- 
termined to remain without a king. The love 


* Vide Monteſquiru 8 Perſtan Letters from FOB: Vol 1. Letter Ll to xtr. 
Vol. I. 
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huſbands; they are the people in the world 


the contrary; generally live in the ſtricteſt in- 


port the burdenſome perpetuity. For inſtance, 
every man marries either for money, or for. 


pinels, But the moſt perfect felicity of mortal 


K 
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6 having 1 What he wanted from her, he i is 


a- 


is quiet at home; and fears no reproaches. 


© In the latter caſe, e beauty he married 
© ſoon grows familiar by uninterrupted poſſeſ- 


© ſion: his own greedineſs ſurfeited him; he, is 
aſhamed of His diſguſt, or at leaſt of his in- 
differente, after all the tranſports of his firſt 
defire ; and gladly accepts terms of domeſtick 
peace through the mediation of a lower, 


© There are; indeed, ſome exceptions : ſome 
© huſbands; who; preferring an old miſtaken 


© point of honour to real peace and quiet at 
home; diſturb their wives pleaſures z but they 
© are very few; and are very ill looked upon: 

I thanked my friend for explaining to me ſo 


extraordinary a piece of domeftick economy ; but 
could not help telling him, that, in my mind, 


our Perſian method was more reaſongble, of hav- 
ing ſeveral wives under the care of one eunuch ; 


rather than ane awife under the « care of ſeveral A 


| lowers. 


Er rom . land. 


of the publick was 0 firong i in every bi 
lar, that there was no need of authority to en- 


force obedience, The law of nature and un- 
corrupted reaſon was engraveit on their hearts; 


by that alone they governed all their actions, 


and on that alone they eſtabliſhed all their hap- 


men is ſubje to continual diſturbance. Thoſe 


barbarians, whom they had defeated ſome time 
before; ſtirred up by a deſire of revenge, invad- a 
ed them again with greater forces. 
upon them ünawares, carried off their flocks 
and herds, burnt their hauſes, and led their i 
women captive ; every thing was in confuſibn, 
and the want of order made them incapable o- 
They ſoon found the neteſfity of 
Uniting under a ſingle chief; As the danger 
requlred vigour and alacrity, they pitched up- 
on a young man * ene rn and 


They fell 


defence. 
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very willing ſhe ſhould 4ave what fe wwant- 
ed from any body rather than from him. He 
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: wheel la at their head. 
with ſo much ſpirit and good conduct, that he 
ſoon forced the enemy to n and recover- 


8 


ed all the ſpoil, 
The Troglodytes ſtrewed Boden in his way; : 


0 and, to reward the ſervice he had done them, 
-preſented him with the moſt beautiful of the 
virgins he had delivered from captivity. But, 


animated by his fortune, and unwilling to part 


with his command, he adviſed them to make 
_ themſelves amends for the loſſes they had ſul. 


tained, by carrying the war into the enemy's 
country; which, he ſaid, would not be able to 
reſiſt their victorious arms. Deſirous to puniſh 
thoſe wicked men, they very gladly came into 
'his propoſal. But an old Troglodyte, ſtand- 


ing up in the afſembly, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade them to gentler councils. 


The good- 
neſs of God,” faid he, O my countrymen ! 


us. 


© repentance and ſhame to your invaders ? 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 
He led them on 


c league againſt the Troglodytes. 
has given us ſtrength to repulſe our enemies, 
and they have paid very dear for moleſting 
9 What more do you deſire from your 
victory than peace and ſecurity to yourſelves, 

c It 
is propoſed to invade them in your turn, and 

* you are told it will be eaſy to ſubdue them. 
But to what end would you ſubdue them, 
81 when they'a are no longer in a condition to hurt 


thought that 
throne, 


- the” beſt. 


you? Do you defire to tyrannize over them E: 


1 Have a care that, in learning to be tyrants, 

«* you do not alſo learn to be Haves. If you 
4 * know how to value liberty as you ought, _ 

you will not deprive others of it; who, 
though unjuſt, are men like ourſelves, and 
© ſhould not be oppreſſed. 

This wiſe remonſtrance was not heeded, in 
the temper the people was then in. The ſight 
of the deſolations that had been cauſed by the 


late irruption, made them reſolve on a violent 


revenge. Beſides, they were now grown fond 
of war, and the young men eſpecially were 
eager of a new occaſion to ſignalize their va- 
Jour. Greater powers were therefore given 
to the general; and the event was an- 
ſwerable to his promiſes, for in a ſhort time he 
ſubdued all the. nations that had joined in the 
The merit of 
this ſucceſs ſo endeared him to that grate- 
ful people, that, in the heat and riot -of their 
joy, they unanimouſly choſe him for their king, 
without preſcribing any bounds to his au- 
thority: They were too innocent to ſuſpect 
any abuſe of ſuch a generous truſt ; 
when - virtue was on the 
the moſt. abſolute government was 


LET FE R XI. 


be 


E kel af of the new ling was to dit. 5 


poſe of the conquered lands. One ſhare 


of 5 by general conſent, he allotted to 


himſelf, and the reſt he divided among thoſe 
-who were companions of his victory, Diſ- 
tinction of rank and inequality of condition 


were then firſt introduced among the Troglo- 


dytes: ſome grew rich, and immediately com- 
pariſon made others poor. From this ſingle 


MP root ſprung up A thouſand miſchiefs ; pride, 
envy, avarice, diſcontent, deceit, and violence. 


Unheard of diſorders were committed; nor 


ent cuſtom, or the dictates of natural juſtice · 


Particulars could no longer be allowed to judge 
bf right; it became neceſſary to determine it 
Puy ſtated laws, The whole nation applied to 


jects for aſſiſtance. 


his caprice. 
how to ſupply his own defects by the counſels 
of thoſe who were moſt famed for their know. | 


ledge and abilities. 
was any regard paid to the decifions of anci- : 


S ELIu, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


From London. 
the prince to make thoſe laws, and take care 
of their execution. But the prince, unequal 


alone to ſuch a difficult taſk, was obliged to 


have recourſe to the oldeſt and wiſeſt of his ſub- 
He had not yet ſo forgot 
himſelf, by being feated on a new erected 

throne, as to imagine that he was become all-ſuf- 
ficient, or that he was placed there to govern by 
It was therefore his greateſt care 


Thus a ſenate was formed, which, with the 


; king, compoſed the legiſlature ; ; and thus the 


people freely bound themſelves, by conſenting 


to ſuch regulations as . king N nate 
ſhould decree. | 


and 


; 
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LETTER XII. | 


' SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


| TI E inſtitution of Wied among Fl T rog- 


lodytes was attended with this inevitable 


ill effect, that they began to think every thing 
was right which was not legally declared to be a 


crime. It ſeemed as if the natural obligations 


to virtue were deſtroyed, by the foreign influ- 


ence of human authority; and vice was not 


my Somos as a real evil, but grew to be thought 


a forbidden good. 
One Troglodyte ſaid to himſelf— I have 


made advantage of the ſimplicity of my neigh- 


© bour, to over- reach him in a bargain: he 
© may reproach me perhaps, but he cannot pu- 
© niſh me; for the law allows me to 0D him 


£ with his own conſent.” 
Another was aſked by a friend for a fan of 


money, which he had lent him {ome yours: be- 
fore. 1 135 

Have you any thing to * * it? an- 
ſwered he. 


A third was implored to remit part of his 


tenant's rent, becauſe the man, by unavoidable 
| nme, was become very poor. 


Do not 
vyou ſee, replied he, that he has ſtill enough 
© to maintain his family ? 


* requires him ſo to do. 


Thus the hearts of the dee were 
hardened. But a greater miſchief ſtill enſued; 


the laws, in their firſt framing, were few and 
plain, ſo that any man could eafily under- 


| ſtand them, and plead his own cauſe with- 
out an advocate. 


ne # 
- 


LETTER XIII 


determined and unprovided for. 


By ſtarving them 
he may find money to pay me, and the la 


From London. | 


Some inconveniencies were found to flow 
from this: the rules were too general and looſe z 
too much was left to the equity of the judge; 


and many particular caſes ſeemed to remain un- 


fore propoſed, in the great council of the na- 
tion, to ſpecify all thoſe ſeveral exceptions; to 
tie the judges down to certain forms; 


might ſeem capable of any doubtful or different 
interpretations. While the matter was yet 


in deliberation, a wiſe old ſenator ſpoke 
thus : 


© You are endeavouring, 0 Trogiachtes, to 


© amend what is defective in your laws; but 
© know that, by multiplying laws, vou will 
« certainly multiply defects. Every new ex- 

< planation will produce a new objecti 


at laſt the very principles will be loſt o Mich 


© they were originally formed. Mankind may 


5 governed, and well governed, under any 2 
© laws that are fixed by ancient uſe : beſi des 


© their being known and underſtood, they have 


© a ſanctity attending them which commands 


© obedience ; but every variation, as it diſ- 


© covers a weakneſs in them, ſo it leſſens. 


the reſpe& by which alone they can be 
© eifectually maintained. If ſubtleties and 
« diſtinctions are admitted to conſtitute 


© right, they will equally be made uſe of 


© to: evade it; and if juſtice is turned in- 
© to a ſcience, injuſtice will eon be made 


1 trade. 1 


IO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN.. | 0 


8 the old man foretold, it came to paſs. 
The laws were explained into contra- 


Adictions, and digeſted into confiſion. Men 


and what was not. | 
- dertook to find it out for all the reſt ; but they 
Were far from doing it out of pus benevalence 3 


could no longer tell what was their right, 
A ſet of Troglodytes un- 


_ protracted, the more 15 


. From Londox. : 


their opinions were ſold-at no little proey- and, | 
how falſe ſoever they might prove, in the 


event. of the cauſe, the money was never to be 
returned : nay, the.longer the diſpute could be 
arties cencerned 


were to pay. This point being once well eſtab- 
| TOY auler that before were ene in 


— 


It was there 


to ex- | 
plain, correct, add to, and reſerve, whatſoever 
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on the door of the loweſt was writ, © Law,” 


on that of the ſecond, « Equity ;* and on the 
Theſe courts had 


(Tn © Common Senſe." 


ronnection with one another, and a quite 
” different method of proceeding. No man could 
90 to the laſt without paſſing through one of 


the former; and the journey was fo tedious, 


that yer few could * the fatigue or the taybyr inth of Weit e 


* 
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half an hour, now laſted half a century, There 
were three courts placed one above another: 


expence. But there was one particular, more 
ſtrange than all the reſt. It was very ſeldom 
that a man could read a word of the parchment 
by which he held his eſtate; and they made 
their wills in a language which neither they 
nor their heirs could underſtand. 
Such were the refinements of the Troglo- 
dytes, when they had quitted the ſimplicity af 
nature; and ſo bewildered were they in the 


LETTER XIV. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, £5 


HE religion of the Troglodytes had 


been hitherto as ſimple as their manners. 


| They loved God as the author of their happi- 
" "meſs; ; they feared him as the avenger of injuſ- 
tice; and they fought to pleaſe him by doing 


good. But their morals heing corrupted, their 
religion could not long continue pure: ſuper- 
ſtition found means to introduee itſelf, and 


; compleated their depravation. Their firſt king, 


who had been a conqueror, and a law-giver, 


died, aſter a long reign, extremely regretted | 


and revered by his ſubjects. His fon ſucceed- 


ed, not by any claim of hereditary right, but 


the free election of the people, who loved a 


family that had done them ſo many ſervices. 


As he was ſenſible that he owed his crown to 
their veneration for his father, he endeavoured 
| to carry that veneration as high as poſſible. 
Ile built a tomb for kim, which he planted 
round with laurels, and cauſed verſes to be 
ſrlemnly recited in praiſe of his atchievements. 


| When he perceived that theſe honours were well 
received in the opinion of the publick, he 
He 

got it propoſed in the ſenate, that the dead 
monarch ihould be deified, after the example 


_ thought he might venture to go farther. 


of many nations round bs them, who had 


paid the ſame compliment to their kings. The 


ſenators were become too good courtiers, not to 
give into fo agreeable a piece of flattery, eſ- 
pecially as their own honour was concerned in 
raiſing the character of their founder; and the 
people, ſeduced by their gratitude, thought 
that thoſe virtues, which had rendered him 
the protector and father of his country, very juſt- 


y entitled him to a ſudordinate ſhare of divinity. 


whole of religion. 


From London. 


It is not to be conceived how many evils 
this alteration produced. 


Then firſt the Troglodytes were made to be- 


lieve that their God was to be gained by rich 


donations, or that his glory was concerned in 


the worldly pomp and power of his prieſts. 


A temple,” ſaid thoſe prieſts, * is like a court; 


* you muſt gain the favour. of the miniſter, |} 
© or your petitions will not be received.“ 4 
the people remembered that their new deity 


As 


had once been a king, this doctrine ſeemed © 
plauſible enough, and the prieſts grew abſolute 
on the ſtrength of it. They procured to them- 
ſelves exceſſive wealth, exemptions from all 


publick burdens, and almoſt a total indepen- 


dence upon the civil authority. That the com- 
pariſon berween the temple and the court might 
hold the better, a greater number of ceremo- 


nies were invented, and magnificence of dreſs 


was added to them as eſſential to holineſs. 
The women came warmly into this, and 
were ſtill more zealous than the men in 
their attachment to the exterior part of deyo- 
tion, By degrees the inviſible God, whom their 


fathers had worſhipped alone, was wholly for- | = 


got; and all the vows of the people were paid 
to the idol, whoſe ſuperſtitious worſhip was bet. 
ter adapted to human paſſions, and to the gain 
of the prieſts. Expiations, luſtrations, ſacri- 
fices, proceſſions and pilgrimages, made up the 
. Thus the piety of the 
Troglodytes was turned aſide from reality to 
form: and it was no longer a conſequence, 


that a very religious man was a oy haneſt 
man. 
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5 
LETTER XV. 


 SELIM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


N my laſt letter T told thee how much the 
Troglodytes were depraved in their notions, 
and in their manners, from their idolatry. By 


the arts of the prieſthood, their gorruption 


encreaſed every day: and wirtue; inſtead of 
being aſſiſted, was overturned by religion itſelf. 
It was common for a Troglodyte to ſay— I 
will plunder my neighbour or the publick: 


* for the anger of our God may be appeaſed by 


can offering made out of the ſpoil,” 
Another quieted his conſcience in this man- 


nep': J am indeed a very great villain, and 
have injured my benefactor; but I am a con- 
ſtant attender on all proceſſions, and have 
crawled thrice roms the . 8 my 


46 knees.” 


A third confeſſed ta a prieſt, that be had 


defrauded his ward of an eſtate. Give half 


« of it to our order,' ſaid the confeſſor, and 
we will freely endow you with the reſt. 
But the miſchief did not ſtop even here. 


From ſanctifying trifles, they proceeded to 
quarrel. about them: and the peace of the ſo- 
kiety was i, to know which imperti- 


From London. 


nence ſhould be preferred, This was the work 
of the prieſts, who took upon them to declare 


what was moſt agreeable to their god; and de- 


clared it differently, as it happened that their 


Paſſions or intereſts required. But how ſlight 
ſoever the foundation was, a diſpute of this 
nature never failed to be warmly carried on. 


Nobody concerned himſelf about the morals 
of another; but every man's opinions were 
enquired into with the utmoſt rigour: and 


woe to thoſe who held any that were diſliked 


by the ruling party; for though neither ſide 
could tell the reaſon why they differed, the 


difference was never to be forgiven, An 
aged Troglodyte endeavoured to put a ſtop to 


this pious fury, by repreſenting to them, that 


their anceſtors, who were better men, had 
no diſputes about religion; but ſerved their 
God in the only unity required by him, an 
unity of affection. All the poor man got by 


this admonition was, to be called an atheiſt by 


all the contending ſects; and, after ſuffering : 
a thouſand per raten, compelled te to take re- 
| fuge 1 in SOIT land. | 


LETTER XVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


\HE court had A er intereſt in 4 eſ- 


tabliſhment of the idolatrous prieſthood 


among the Troglodytes, than was at firſt at- 


tended to, or foreſeen, The very nature of 


” their office particularly attached them to the 
crown. They were ſervants of a deified king : 
and it was no very great ſtretch of their func- 


tion, to deify the living monarch allo. Ac- 


_ cordingly they preached to all the people, with 


an extraordinary warmth of zeal, that the 


family then reigning was divine; that they 
held the crown, not by the will of ſociety, but 
| by a pre-eminence of nature; that to reſiſt 
their pleaſure, was reſiſting God; and that 
every man enjoyed his life and eſtate by their 


grace, and at their diſpoſal. In conſequence , 


of theſe doctrines, his — qe did 4 


Freun London. 


what he thought fit, He was of a martial 


genius, and had a ſtrong ambition to enlarge 
his territories. To this end he raiſed 3 
army, and fell vane his aries without 


a quarrel. 1 
The Troglodytes loſt their blood, and ſpent 
their ſubſtance, to make their prince triumphant, 


in a war which could not poſſibly turn to their 
advantage; for the power and pride of their 
tyrant increaſed with his ſucceſs. His temper, 


too, became hercer and more ſevere by being 
accuſtomed to ſlaughter and devaſtation; ſo 


that his government grew odious to his ſub- 
jets. Vet the dazzling glory of his do- 
ries, and the divinity they were taught to 


find about him, kept them in awe and ſup- 
Joe, his authority. But Providence would 
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not ſuffer him any longer to vex mankind : he 


periſhed, with a great part of his army, by the 
united valour of many nations who had 


allied themſelves againſt his encroachments. 


Content with having puniſhed the aggreſſor 


and author of the war, they immediately 


offered a peace to the Tr i upon con- 
dition, that all ſhould be reſtored which had 
been taken from them in the former wars. 
That nation, humbled by their defeat, very 
willingly parted with their conqueſts to pur- 


chaſe their repoſe, 


LETTER XVIL 


SELIM TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


TY NDER their third king, who ſucceeded 
to his father upon a new notion of he- 


a reditary and divine right, the ſpirit of the 


government was wholly changed. He was 


young, and of a temper. addicted to eaſe and 
pleaſure ; 


kingly power, and a royal diſregard to his 


yet bred up with high conceits of 


people” s good. There was a mixture of bigotry 


in his diſpoſition, which gave the prieſts a 
great advantage over him; and as his prede- 
ceſſor had governed by them, they now go- 
The people, too, in imitati- 


on of their prince, ſoon contracted another 


character; they began to poliſn and ſoften all 
their manners. 
ſent to travel into Perſia; they came back with 
neu dreſſes, new refinements, new follies, and 
new vices. 
foreign country, luxury ſpread itſelf from 
ttheſe travellers over all the nation. 
wants were created every day, which nature 
neither ſuggeſted nor could ſupply. A thouſand 


The young Troglodytes were 


Like a plague imported from a 


LETTER XVII. . 
In, TO MIRZA AT 1SPAHAN. 


T HE ancient e were too bufy' in 


the duties and cares of ſociety, to em- 


ploy much of their thoughts in ſpeculation. 


They were ſkilful in mechanicks and agricul- 


tur e, the only ſcience for hielt they had any 


Experience taught them the properties of 
many medicinal herbs, roots and plants, with 


which they cured the few ailments that they 
were fubje& to in their ſerene and temperate 


life, 
At their deere oy amuſed r with 


* 
. 


A thouſand 


loves. 


* From London. 


uneaſineſſes were felt, which were as unnatural 


as the pleaſures that occaſioned them. When 
the minds of the Troglodytes were thus relaxed, 
their bodies became weak. They now com- 


plained that the ſummer was too hot, and the 
winter was too cold. They loſt the uſe of 

their limbs, and were carried about on the 
ſnoulders of their ſlaves. 


a their children with more pain, and even thought 


The women brought 


themſelves too delicate to nurſe them: they 


all loſt their beauty much ſooner than before, 
and vainly ſtrove to repair it by the help f 


art. Then firſt phyſicians were called in from ; 
foreign lands, to contend with a variety of new 
diſtempers, which intemperance produced: they 


came; and the only advantage was, that thoſe 


who had learned to live at a great expence, 
now found the cret of dying at a greater. | 

Such was the condition of the Troglo- 
dytes, when by the benefit of a laſting peace, 
they taſted the ſweets of Nutr. and gow | 


__ 5 


From London. 


muſick and poetry, and ſung the praiſes of the 


Divine Being, the beauties of nature, the : 


virtues of their countrymen, and their own 

They ſhewed a wonderful force of ima- 
gination in a great number of fables which they 
invented, under moſt of which was concealed 
ſome moral ſentiment ; but for hiſtory, they 
contented themſelves with ſome ſhort accounts 


of publick tranſactions, drawn from the me- 
mory of the oldeſt men among them, and 


written without any art; having no party 
. no editions, no Plots, no intrigues 


— 
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of Kate, to 1 of The alteration of their 


government and manners produced a change 
alſo in this reſpect. A great many people 
withdrew themſelves entirely from the offices 
of life, an! became a burden to their family 
and country, under a notion of ſtudy and me- 
ditation. One ſet of them very modeſtly un- 
dertook to explain all the ſecrets of nature, 
and account for her operations. Another left 
nature quite behind, and fell to reaſon about 


immaterial ſubſtances and the properties of 


| ſpirits. A third profeſſed to teach reaſon by 
a rule; and invented arguments to confute 
common ſenſe . Theſe philoſophers (for fo 
they ſtiled themſelves) were to be known from 
all mankind by a certain air made of baſhful- 
nels and preſumption. To diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the vulgar, they forgot how to ſay 
or do one common thing like other men. 
This rendered their behaviour. very aukward, 


| and they were conſcious of it ; for which reaſon 


they came little into company : yet in private 


their pride ſwelled to ſuch a pitch, that they 


imagined they were arrived at the very top of 
human merit, and looked down with contempt 


on the greateſt generals and beſt ſervants of 

the ſtate. 
this modern faſhion of philoſophizing produ- 
ced, there were two more pernicious than the 


# 


SELIM, 


\ 


THILE the principles of the people 


were thus depraved, and their under- 
ſtandings taken off from their proper objects, 
the court became the centre of immorality, 
and every kind of folly. Though flattery 
had been always buſy there, yet the former 
kings, who were frequently at war, had been 
uſed to a certain military freedom; and there 
were not wanting men about them who had 
courage to tell them truth; but the effeminacy 
of the preſent ſet of courtiers took from chem 


This paſſage is not to be underſtood as defgileg: any reflection upon men of true e 
but as a cenſure of the different kinds of falſe learning; ſuch as the ſubtilties of metaphyſicks 
and logick, and the natural philoſophy of Deſcartes and others, who ſome to ANG and ac. 
count for all things by em drawn out of their own gien. 


ing in another ſtate. ' 


trines men were left at perfect liberty to fin 
out of the reach of the law; and virtue was de- 


prived of glory here, or the hopes of recompence, 


Among the various ſpeculations that 


TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


moſt unjuſt, The king, wholly devoted to. 


<a was lodged in the hands of a grand 


vizir, the firſt of that title which the Troglo- 
dytes had ever known. 


to them at the — to ſee "Oh royalty 


reſt, and which greatly contributed to the cor= 
Tuption and ruin of the people. One was, 
that vice and virtue were in themſelves indit- 


ferent things, and depended only on the laws 
of every country: the other, that there war 


neither reward nor puniſhment after this life. 


It has already been obſerved how many defects 
the Troglodytes found in their laws, and how 


many quibbles were invented to elude them. 


But ſtill there was ſome reffraint upon their : 
actions, while a ſenſe of guilt was attended 


with remorſe, and the apprehenſion of ſuffer- 
But by theſe two doc- 


hereafter. There was a third notion, leſs 


impious indeed, but of very ill conſequence to 
ſociety, which placed all goodneſs and religion 


in a recluſe and contemplative way of Le. 


The effect of this was, to draw off many of 
the beſt and worthieſt men from the ſervice 


of the publick, and adminiſtration of the 


commonwealth, at a time when their labours 5 


were moſt wanted to put a ſtop to the ge- 
neral corruption. 


mer, emboldened vice; or ſuch a one as ren 
dered virtue ee and uſeleſs to N 


From London. 
all ſpirit as well as virtue; and they were as 
ready to ſuffer the baſeſt things, as to act the 


his pleaſures, thought it ſufficient for him to 
wear the crown, without troubling himſelf 
gs any of the cares and duties belonging to 

The whole exerciſe and power of the go- 


It ſeemed very ſtrange 
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It is hard to ſay, which was 
moſt deſtructive; an opinion that, like the for 
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transferred. to their fellow ſubject, and many 
thought it was debaſing it too müch. The 
prieſts themſelves were at a loſs how to make 
out that this ſort of monarchy was divitie ; 


however, they found at laft that the grand 
' vizir was a god by office, though not by birth. 


| the court and the prieſts were not much con- 
cerned about it. But a prime miniſter was 
not the only novelty theſe times produced. 


| able for the manner in which they uſed their 
women. They had a greater eſteem for them 
than any other of the eaſtern nations: 
admitted them to a conſtant ſhare in their 
converſation, and even entruſted them with 
their private affairs; but they never ſuſpected 
khat they had a genius for publick buſineſs; 


ſtate itſelf, might be governed by tlieir direc- 


miſtake. Several ladies appeared togother at 
the helm: the King's miſtreſs, the miſtreſs of 
the vizir, two or three miſtreſſes of the vizir's 

avourite officets, Joined in a 1 con- 


taught the Troglodytes what their fathers 
were too happy to ſuſpect, that human nature 


8 reſtraining that which had been given to their 
| kings, as well for the dignity of the crown 
itſelf, as for the good of the commonwealth. 


| be reſiſted; they therefore conſidered by what 
means to reform their government, and did it 
with equal vigour and moderation. 
| decreed that the crown ſhould be preſerved to 


| it under certain MIR which divided his 
authority with the ſenate. 

Io prevent the miſchiefs that might atiſe 
from evil miniſters, and the too great power 

ef any favourite, they declared, that tlie mi- 


If this diſtinction did not ſatisfy the people, 


The Troglodytes had always been remark- 


they 


city would be broke. 
and that not only their own families, but the 


tion. They were now convinced of their 


vas not perfect enough to be truſted with un- 
limited power: they ſaw an evident neceſſity of 


The whole nation unanimoufly concurred in : 
this reſolution, and that unanimity could not 
It was 


the prince then reigning, out of reſpect to 
the family he was of; but that he ſhould wear 
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federacy, and managed all matters as they 
pleaſed. Their lovers gave notking; and ated 
hothing but by their recommendati6h and 
advice. Sometimes; indeed, they differed = 
among themſelves, which occaſioned great 
donfuſions in the ſtate; but by the pacifick 
labvurs of good ſubjects and the king's inter- 


ceſſion, ſiich unhappy diviſions were compoſed; 


and buſineſs went quietly on again. If there 


was any defect in the politicks of theſe female 


rulers, it was; that they could never compre- 
hend any other point or purpoſe in the art of 
government but ſo much profit to themſelves. | 
The hiſtoty of the Troglodytes has recorded 
ſome of their wiſe and witty ſayings: 
One of them was told that, by, the great 
decay of ttade, the principal bank of the 
What care 12“ 
ſaid ſhe; : I have laid my money out in 8 
land.“ | : 
Another was TOP that if better mea 
ſures were not taken, the Troglodytes threat 
eried to revolt. I am glad to hear it," replied 
mie; for if we beat them, there will ſomt 
5 rich eonfiſcations fall to me: | | 


8E LIM, To MIRZA ar 1s AHAN. 


From takes: 


YAINFUL experience had, = this FORE niſters of the 8 were the ſervants of the 


people, and could not be protected by the 


court, if they were found An to the 
nation: 

Under theſe wiſe n the ſhattered 
ſtate recovered itſelf again; their affairs were 
managed with more diſeretion, and many public 
grievances were redreſſed. They thought that, 
in limiting their monarchy, they had cut the 
root of all their evils, and flattered themſelves 
with a permanent felicity. But they quickly 5 
diſcovered that this new ſyſtem was not with- 
out its inconveniencies. Very favourable oppor- 
tunities were ſometimes loſt by the unavoidable 
ſlowneſs of their councils, and it was often neceſ- 


1agy to truſt more people with the ſecret of public 


bufineſs than could be relied on with ſecuri ity. 
There were many evils which the nature of their 
government obliged them to connive at, and 
_ grew as it were out of the very root of 

2 abuſe * oor was LR i 
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may points, from liberty itſelf, and degene- 
rated into a ſhameleſs licentiouſneſs. But the 
principal miſchief attending on this change, 
was the diviſion of the ſenate into parties, 
Different judgments, different intereſts and paſ- 
ions, were perpetually claſhing with one an- 
„other, and by the unequal motion of its wheels 
the whole machine went but heavily along. 
Vet one advantage aroſe from this diſorder, 
that the people were kept alert, aud upon their 


ticulars ſecured the commonwealth ; 


gained, 


The animobities and emulation of par- 
as, in a 
ſeraglio, the honour of the huſband is preſery- 
ed by the malice of the eunuchs, and e 
jealouſies of the women. 

Upon the whole, the Troglodytes might 
have been happy in the liberty they had 
if the ſame publick ſpirit which 
eſtabliſhed, could have continucd to main- 


guard. 


tain it. 55 


LETTER XXL 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HERE was in the ſenate a certain man 
of great natural cunning and penetration, 
factious, enterprizing, verſed in buſineſs, and, 
above all, very knowing in the diſpoſition of 
the times in which he lived. This man came ſe- 
_cretly to the king, and entertained ay with 
the following diſcourſe. | 
II ] perceive, Sir, you are very much caſt 
* down with the bounds that have been ſet to 
© your authority; but perhaps you have not loſt 
* ſo much as you imagine. The people are 
very proud of their own work, and look with 
great ſatisfaction on the outſide of their new- 
© ereed government; but thoſe who can ſee 
© the inſide too, find every thing too mm 


© ſuperficial to laſt very long. 


The two things in nature the moſt repug- 
a nant and inconſiſtent with each other, are the 
love of liberty, and the love of money: the 
© laſt is ſo ſtrong among your ſubjects, that it 
© is impoſſible the former can ſubſiſt. I ſay, 
dir, they are not HONEST enough to be 
* FREE, Look round the nation, and ſee 
6 whether their manners agree with their con- 


= 
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© ſtitution, Is there a virtue which want 
© does not dilgrace, or a vice riches cannot dig- 


« nifty? Has not luxury infeſted all degrees of 


© men amongſt them ? Which way is that luxu- 
ry to be ſupported? It muſt neceflarily cre- 


© ate a dependence which will ſoon put an end 


© to this dream of liberty. Have you a mind 


© to fix your power on a ſure and laſting baſis > 
Fix it on the vices of mankind : ſet up pri- 
vate intereſt againſt publick z apply to the 
© wants and vanities of particulars ; ſhew thoſe _ 
© who lead the people, that they may better find 


* their account in betraying than detending 


© them. This, Sir, is a ſhort plan of ſuch a con- 


duct as would make you really ſuperior to all re- 


« ſtraint, without breaking in upon thoſe nominal. 


6 ſecurities, which the Troglodytes are more at- 
© tached to a great deal than they are to the 
© things themſelves. If you pleaſe to truſt the 


management to me, I ſhall not be afraid of 
© being obnoxious to the ſpirit liberty, for in a 

little while Iwill extinguiſh every ſpark of it; 

© nor of being liable to the jaſtice of the nation, 


for Fg crime e itſelf ſhall be my pr otection,* | 


LETTER XXII, 


 $ELIM, TO MIRZA AT LSPAHAN, : 


HERE is a very pretty, fair - complex - 

o ned girl, who lodges in a houſe over- 

againſt me. She was always ſtaring at me from 

her window, and ſeemed to ſolieit my regarda 
Vor. J. 


From Londms 


by a end little airs that I cannot deſcribe, 
but which touched me ſtill more than all her 
beauty: at laſt I became ſo enamoured of her, 


that I reſolved to demand her in marriage. 


D 
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enough; 


Aer equipage. 


and I have contracted a great intimacy, with 
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Accordingly, I went to viſit her in form, and 
was received by her mother, a widow gentle- 


woman, who deſired very civilly to know my 


| buſineſs: 


Madam, ſaid I, : 1 have a RAR at Iſpa- 
© han adorned with the fineſt flowers in the 
© eaſt; I have the Perſian jaſmine, the Thdian 


© roſe, the violet. of Media, and the tulip of 
© Candahar : but I have lately beheld an Eng- 
© liſh lily more fair than all theſe, and far more 
© ſweet, which I deſire to tranſplant into my 


© garden. This lily, Madam, is now in 


* your poſſeſſion ; and I come to you, that I | 


© may obtain it.” 
The old lady, not conceiving what I meant, 
began to afſure me very faithfully that I was 


miſtaken, for ſhe had neither lily nor roſe be- 
| longing to her; | 


" The by, returned I, © is your lovely 


daughter, whom J come to aſk of you for 


© my wife”. 


© What do you propoſe to ſettle on her?” re- 
plied ſhe. 


£ Two Blacks,” 
but I ſhould think tavo Frenth 
LU Footmen would be genteeler. h 
However, Sir, we will not quarrel about 
The queſtion is, what 5. oi 
on you think of making.” 
Po not trouble yourſelf about that, re. 


turned 1; © ſhe ſhall have meat enough, I war- 


© rant you; plenty of rice, and the belt , 


'© in all Perſia.” 

Do not tell me of vice Fad Ferber, ſaid the 
old: woman; „ atk what Jointure you will 
6 give her? | | * 


| 8 That i is the firſt . to be con- 
© ſidered.” 
©] will do by her very Bintec. anſwer⸗ 
ed; I will ſettle upon her—twwo black eu- 
+ bel, an expert old midwife, and fix or le- N 
ven very adroit femile ſlaves.” 
anſwered ſhe, K are well 


This word ſtopped me ſhort, for I did not 
know what a jointure ſignified, At laſt ſhe 
explained herſelf by demanding of me how her 
daughter was to live if I ſhould die. | 

„ have an Indian wife, anſwered I, that 
© intends to burn herſelf as ſoon as I expire; 
* but I would not recommend 2 method to 

your daughter.” c 

« How!* faid ſhe; © you are married then 

© already l Yes,” faid TI; in Perſia we are 


| © allowed to take as many women as we can 


© keep: and ſome, I am ſure, of the moſt fa- 
«© ſhionable men in England, do the ſame, only 


leaving out the ceremony.” 


© It is a very wicked practice, anſwered 
ſhe : © but ſince it is your religion ſo to do, 
and that my daughter” s fortune is too ſmall to 

get a huſband among Chriſtians, I am not 
much averſe to give her to you upon reaſon- 
* able terms, becauſe I am told you are very 

. 5 
; She had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words, when my 
little miſtreſs, who had been liſtening to our 
diſcourſe behind the ſcreen, came out from her 
concealment, and told her mother, that if ſo 
many women were to live together, ſhe was 
ſure there would be no peace in the family, 


and therefore, the deſired her to inſiſt on a good 


pin- money, (that is to ſay, as the term was 


explained to me, a great independent allows 


ance) in caſe her Laden and ſhe mould. di — 
agree. | 


What, id! I, young lady, do you think : 


already of ſeparating your intereſts from 


* mine? And mult I be obliged to pay my 
wife for living ill with me, as much as I 
© ſhould for living avell avith ne? 

No, by Hali! I will never wed a woman 
© who is {6 determined to rebel againſt her 
© huſband, that ſhe articles for it in the very 


contract of her marriage! 


LETTER XXIII. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


HERE is at London a native of Alep- him. There never was an honeſter, more 


po, who has reſided here ſome years as 


a private agent for ſome merchants of that 
= city, and paſſes for a Jew : they call him Za- 
| bulon, but his true name is Abdallah, the fon 


of n He has revealed himſelf to me 


| From London. 


friendly, or more valuable man: but he is as 
much a bigot to all the eaſtern notions, and as 
much a ſtranger to every thing in England, as 
he was the firſt. hour of his arrival. For my 


part, Mirza, I ſet out with a reſolution to give 
up * hereditary prijudices, * and form, my 


. 


4%» 
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mind to bear different opinions, as my body 
to ſuffer different climates. Nay, if I may 
ſay fo, I began my travels a good while before 
T went abroad, by reading, enquiring, and rea- 
ſoning, about the manners and inſtitutions of 
other countries, I had lived long enough un- 
der the yoke of an arbitrary government to ſee 


the miſery of it, and value liberty : I am now 
come into an iſland where that liberty is hap- 
pily eſtabliſhed, and where I may learn to know | 


at by its effects. This, Mirza, is the ſtudy 


that I purſue ; and it demands the utmoſt at- 


tention I can give. In abſolute monarchies all 
depends on the character of the prince, or of 


his miniſters; and when that is known, you 


have little more to learn: but in mixed go- | 


vernments the machine is more complex, and it 


requires a nicer obſeryation to underſtand how 


they mutually check and aſſiſt each other. 


When I talk to Abdallah on this ſubjeR, be. 
tells me it is not worth my while to trouble 
myſelf about it; for that any form of govern- 


ment is good if it be well adminiſtered. But 
the queſtion is, which is 20% likely to be wwe!l 
adminiſtered, that is, which has beſt ſecur- 
ed itſelf, by wholeſome proviſions and re- 
ſtraints, againſt the danger of a bad adminty 
ſtration. 


LETTER XXIV, 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


8 J was walking in the fields near this 

city the other morning, a diſbanded ſol- 

dier, ſomewhat in years, implored my charity; 
and, to excite my compaſſion, bared his bo- 
ſcm, on which were the ſcars of many wounds 


all received in the ſervice of his country. I 
gladly relieved his wants; and, being deſirous 
to inform myſelf of every thing, fell into diſ- 
courſe with him on the war in which he had | 
ſerved. He told me he had been preſent at the. 


taking of ten or twelve ſtrong towns, and had 
a ſhare in the danger and glory of almoſt as 
many victories. How then,” ſaid I, * comes 
it to paſs that thou art laid aſide? Thy 
« ftrength is indeed in its decline, but not yet 
« waſted ; and I ſhould think that experience 
© would ſupply the loſs of youth.” Alas! 
© Sir,* anſwered he, I have had a good heart, 


and tolerable limbs, but I want three inches 


more of ſtature: I am brave and able enough, 


« thank God, but not quite handſome enough 
for a ſoldier,” 


Ho then didft thou ſerve ſo long?” re- 
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turned I. © In Flanders, Sir, aid he, © there 


were ſome thouſands of ſuch ill-looking fel- 


© lows, who did very well in a day of battle, 


© but would make no figure at a review. Be- 
« ſides, I have no vote for any county, city, or 


© borough, in England; and therefore could 
© not hope for any preferrment in the army 
* were J ever fo well made.” This lait objecti- 


on appeared to me very odd; but of all the 


novelties I have met with in Europe, none 


ever ſurprized me ſo much, as that a qualifica- 


tion for military ſervice ſhould be ſuppoſed to 
conſiſt in ſmug looks and a certain degree of 
tallneſs, more than experienced courage and har- 
dy ſtrength. 

If women were to raiſe 4 employ 
troops, I ſhould not, indeed, much wonder 


at ſuch a choice: but God, grant our in- 


vincible ſultan an army of veteran ſoldiers, 
though there were not 


a man among 
them above five feet high, 


or a face that 


would, not fr ighten an enemy with the very 


looks of it 5 5 


LETTER XXV. 


8 ELI Mu, TO MIR ZA AT rs ran. 


Ae. is a ſet of people in this country, 
| whoſe activity is wore uſeleſs than the 
idleneſs of a monkey. They are like thoſe trouble- 


ſome dreams which often agitate and perplex us 


in our ſleep, but leave no impreflion behind them 


From London. 


when we wake. I have: ſent thee an epitaph 
made for one of theſe 772 off bu/ineſs, who end- 
ed his life and labours not long ago. | 

© Here lies hes lived three- 


c ſcore and ten years in a continual hurr Yo 
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He had the honour of fitting in fix parlia- 
ments, of being chairman in twenty-five 
committees, and of making three hundred 
and fifty ſpeeches. He attended conſtantly 
twice a week at the levees of twelve different 
miniſters of ſtate; and writ for and againſt 
them one thouſand papers. He compoſed 
fifty new projects for the better government of 
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© the church and ſtate, He left behind him me- 
© moirs of his own life in five volumes in folio. 
© Reader, if thou ſhouldft be moved to drop 
a tear for the loſs of ſo CONSIDERABLE A 
PERSON, it will be a SINGULAR favour to 
the deceaſed ; for nobody elſę concerns himſelf 
about it, or remembers that ſuch a man was 
ever born.“ 4 


LETTER XXVI. 


S$ELIM, 


Went with my friend the other day to a 


where all the courts of law 


© Behold,* faid he, 


great hall, 
were fitting together. 


the temple of juſtice, the ſanRuary of Privi- 


© lege and right, which our mightieſt monarchs 


have not been able to violate with impunity, 
© Behold the loweſt of our commons contending | 


here with the higheſt of our nobles, unawed 
+ by their dignity or power, See thoſe vene- 
© rable ſages on the bench, whoſe ears are deaf 
© to ſolicitation, and their hands untainted 
4 with corruption. 
© whom we call the jury, the great bulwark of 


our property and freedom, But then caſt 
« your eyes on thoſe men in black that ſwarm 
on every ſide; theſe are the prieſts of the 


© temple, who, like moſt other prieſts, have 
© turned their miniſtry into a trade; they have 
s perplexed, confounded, and encumbered law, 
in order to make themſelves more neceſſary, 
and to drain the purſes of the people.'— I 


- © have heard, ſaid I, that the laws of Eng- 


land are wiſely framed and impartially ad- 
* mini ee. — The old Gothic pile we are 
now in, replied my fr end, will give you 


ro MIRZA AT ISPAHAN-, 


See all thoſe twelve men, 


From Loud. 


a juſt idea of their /ruFure : the foundations 
of it are deep and very laſting; it has ſtood 
many ages, and with good repairs may ſtand 
many more; but the architecture is loaded 
with-a multiplicity of idle and uſeleſs parts : 
when you examine it critically, many faults | 
and imperfections will appear; yet upon the 
whole it has a mighty awful air, and ſtrikes 
you with reverence. Then as to the admi- 
niſtration of our laws, the difference between 
us and other countries is little more than 
this, that there they ſel] juſtice in the groſs, 
and here we ell it by retail. In Perſia the 
cadi paſſes ſentence for a round ſum of money; 
in England the judge indeed takes nothing; 
© but the attorney, the advocate, every officer 
and retainer on the court, raiſe treble that 

© ſum upon the client. The condition of juſ- 
* tice is like that of many people of qualityz 
they themſelves are above being bought, 
© but every ſervant about them muſt be feed, 
or there is no getting at them. The diſin- 
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© tereſted ſpirit of the lady i is of no advantage 


© to the ſuitor; he is undone WH the pine 1 
c lier dependants. | 


LETTER XXVII. 


sr Tu, 10 MIRZA ar 15 nav. 


Told thee, in my laſt letter, a nnn 

I had with my friend upon the practice of 
law in this cauntry. What is peculiar to us, 
continued he, * in judicial proceedings, is, 


that no diſcretionary powver is lodged either in 
the judge or the jury; but they are to direct 


and determine altogether by the leiter of the 
_* law, 


In F rance, and other parts of Europe, 


From London. 
5 the IE is truſted with ſuch a power to 
© vary from the law in certain points, ac- 
© cording to the dictates of his conſcience, and 
the reaſon of the caſe. But in England, con- 
© ſcience, reaſon, right, and juſtice, are con- 


© fined to the words of the law, and the eſta- | 


* bliſhed meaning thereof. No doubt this is 
« productive of many hardſhips ; particulars 
6 5 mu often | Fl dad. 1 yet in iy main it is 


is is 
ars 
it is 


ſta- 1 
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© a wholeſome reftraint, and beneficial to li- 
© berty: for it is generally found, that in other 
© countriesz where they are not ſo ſtrictly tied 
© down, the judge's conſcience is apt to depend 


© too much on the king's, and the rule of 
© equity is a very uncertain meaſure, which paſ- 
© fhon, prejudice, or intereſt, can eaſily change. 


© Theſe latter times have, indeed, a good 


deal departed from the ancient methods of ju- 


« dicature in matters of property, by encou- 
© raging applications to the Chancery, which is 


2 court of equity, where he who preſides in 


© it judges alone, without any jury, and with 
© a much greater latitude than other courts ; 


but whether more evil than good does not at- 


© tendon this practice, may well be queſtioned. 
Thus much is certain, that cauſes are not 
c ſhortened by it, though one might have ex- 


M pected that advantage from it at leaſt.— I 
have been told, ſaid I, © that whatever time 


they may take in paſſing through that court, 


they have often a further journey to make be- 
4 fore they come to a final deciſion.— It is 
true, replied he, © they may be carried from 


£ thence by an appeal to the Houſe of Lords, 
who judge in the laſt reſort. And if the con- 


6 ſtitution had not lodged there a judicature ſu- 8 
6 perior to that of the chancellor, ſo much of 
= the property of the ſubje& would entirely 


© depend upon his opinion, that the parliament 
© would have reaſon to put in again their claim 
© to a right whichthey demanded in the reign of 
© Edward III. of nominating this officer themſelves. 


© When an appeal, ſaid I, is made to the 


lords, by what rules do they judge? If by no 


bother than thoſe of natural equity, I can then 
© underſtand, that every lord who has common 


« ſenſe may be ſuppoſed to be capable of ſuch 


© judicature: but if they proceed by the rules 


© of the courts below, and according to prin- 
c ciples, uſages and determinations eſtabliſhed 
© there, that is a ſcience of which few are capa- 


© ble; and in that ſenſe they cannot be judges 


horn. Two or three, at molt, of their body, 
© would then have competent knowledge for 
© the performing a duty, which the conſtitution 


© of England expects from all. And when ſo 
© few are to judge, their being too much di- 
© auded in affection or intereſt, at ſome junctures 


© of time; at others, their being too much 


united; might, I ſhould think, have very bad 


c e eee But what if the chancellor 


himſelf ſhould be the only lord in the houſe 
enough poſſeſſed of that knowledge to lead 


© the reſt, where would be then the uſe of * 


© pealing from his decrees? _ 
To this my friend Jnſ{wered nothing 1 1 | 
though that his ſilence wanted no e 
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French gentleman was boaſting the other 


| day, in a company where I was, of the 
_ academies founded by the late king for the ſup- 

port and reward of arts and ſciences, : 
© You have a pleaſant way, ſaid he, here 

© in England, of encouraging a man of wit. 


© When he is dead, you build him a fine tomb, 
© and lay him among your kings; but while 


© he is alive, he is as ill received at court, as 
jf he came with a petition againſt the miniſtry. 


Would not the money you have laid out upon 


© the monuments of two or three of your poets, 


© have been better beſtowed in giving them 
< bread when they were living, and wanted it?“ 


—* This might have been formerly the caſe,” 


replied the Engliſhman; but it is not ſo now. 
« A man of true genius is at preſent ſo much 


favoured by the publick, which is the beſt of 


© all patrons, his works are ſo greedily bought 


up, and ſuch regard is ſhewn him every way, 


© that he has no need to depend upon a court 
for protection, or for ſubſiſtence. 
And, let me add, that the honours which a 
are paid to a deceaſed man of wit have ſome- 
© thing in them more generous and diſintereſted 
than penſions beſtowed on ſlaviſn terms, and 
« at the price of continual panegyric. 


© We haye a very great poet now alive, who 


© may boaſt of one glory to which no member 
© of the French academy can pretend; viz, that 
he never flattered any man in power; but has 
© beſtowed immortal praiſe upon thoſe whom, 


for fear of offending men ix power, if they 
© had lived in France under the ſame circum. 
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© ſtances, no poet there would have dared to 


« praiſe,” 
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LETTER XXIX. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN.' 


"HERE is a Chriflidn doctor, who at my 
firſt arrival here took the trouble to viſit 


me very often, with no other view, as I could 
find, but merely to make a Chriſtian of 


me; in which deſign he has been ſingle 
hitherto, ſuch a zeal being very much out of 


faſhion. 


But, what is more wy; I was told 
the other day, that his preferment in the church 
had been lately /opped at the inſtance of the 


znuſti of this city, on a ſuppoſition of his being 
turned Mahometan, and that all the proof 


brought againſt him was the e commerce he for- 
Werl had with me. | 


When I heard this, I waited on the muſt, 


and offered to teſtify that the doctor was a 
Chriſtian, as far as Lcould judge by all I faw of 


| 2 2 4 EE” : 
From London. 


him, during the time of our acquaintance: 


but he refuſed to admit my teſtimony in this 


caſe, becauſe, as he ſaid, I was myſelf a mi/- 


believer; and inſiſted on the doQor's ſuppoſed 


_ apoſtacy, as an undoubted fact, which owes | 
him beyond. meaſure, | 


If he is a Mulſulman, ſaid I, he muſt be 


« circumciſed: there is a vihle mark of ortho- ü 


* doxy in our religion; but I ſhould be glad to 
© know what is the vi/ible mark of yours. If 
* it be meekneſs, or charity, or Juſtice, or tem- 
0 perance, or piety, all theſe are moſt conſpicuous 
© in the doctor: but 1 find that none of theſe 


can prove him to be a Chriſtian. What, | 
therefore, is the characteriſtick of his A 
* ſers? And how do they prove chemſelves to 


be Chriſtians * MOT. 


8 
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5 EL IM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


THE principles and practice of toleration 
prevail very ſtrongly in this country: I 


| myſelf have felt the effects of it very much to 


my advantage. The better ſort of people are 


. no more offended at the difference of my faith 


from theirs, than at the difference of my dreſs: 


the mob, indeed, ſeem ſurprized at me for 


both, and cannot comprehend how it is poſ- 


| ſible to make ſuch miſtakes, but they rather 
cContemn than hate me for them; and I have 


vet been affronted by nobody but a drunken 


225 prieſt, who denounced damnation againſt me, 
for refuſing to pledge him, 70 the proſperity of 


the Church of England, in a liquor forbidden 
by our law, | 


This has not always been the temper of 


* It is ſuppoſed this letter alludes to the objection made to the promotion of the late Doctor | 
Dr. Thomas Rundle, prebendary of Durham, and archdeacon of Wilts, being re- : 
commended to the King by Lord Chancellor Talbot, to whom he was chaplain, for the biſhoprick : 


of Glouceſter, on the death of Bithop Sydall, his appointment was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Bi ſhop 5 
GSibſon, from a notion of the doctor's being a deiſt. 


From London. 5 


= 


the Engliſh, They have formerly waged war 
againit Mahometans, only becauſe they were 


ſo; they have kindled fires againſt hereticks, 
though what was hereſy in one age has 


been orthodoxy in another; nay they have 

involved their country in all the miſeries of 
civil diſcord, upon points of no greater mo- 
ment than whether a table ought to be placed 


in the middle of the church, or at one end 
of it. 


1 muſt own to thee, Mirza, there i is irg 1 

| abhor ſo much as perſecution : it ſeems to me 
no leſs ridiculous in its principles, than dreadful 
in its effects. One would think, that the great 


diverſity of opinions among mankind ſhould 


incline men a little to ſuſpect that their 


Lord Chancellor was at length induced to withdraw his recommendation; Dr. Benſon was pro- 


waoted to the Engliſh biſhoprick, and Dr, Rnd to the biſhoprick of 2 in Ireland. He 
IL 5 died N 14. 1743˙ 
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5 own may poſſibly be wrong, eſpecially in diſ- | 
putes not very eſſential ; 


but to purſue all 
others with rage and len inſtead of pity 
or perſuaſion, is ſuch a ſtrain of pride and 
folly as can ſcarce be accounted for from en- 


thuſiaſm itſelf. I have read in a Spaniſh au-. 
thor of a certain madman who rambled about 


Spain with ſword and lance ; and whomſoever 
he met with in his way, he required to ac- 


knowledge and believe, that his miſtreſs Dul- 


cinea del Toboſo was the handſomeſt woman in 
the world. It was in vain for the other to re- 


ply, that he had no knowledge at all of Dul- 


einea, or had a particular fancy to another wo. 


man; the madman made no allowances for 


Ignorance or prejudice, but inſtantly knocked 


him down, and never left beating him till he 


promiſed to maintain the perfections of the 


faid lady above all her rivals. Such has been 


the conduct of many prieſts and prieſt-rid 
princes in propagating their Hpiritual inclina- 
tions: each had his ſeveral Dulcinea, and re- 
ſolved that every body ſhould admire her as 
much as himſelf; but as this was not eaſily 
brought about, the controverſy was determin- 


ed by force of arms: nay, though it happened 


that all admired the ſame, they would even 
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quarrel about the faſhion of her cloaths, and 
moſt bloody battles have been fought to decide 
which colour became her befl. Alas, Mirza! 
how abſard is all this! The beauty of true 
religion is ſufficiently ſhewn by its proper 
luſtre; it needs no knight-errant to combat for 
itz nor is any thing ſb contrary to the nature 
of affection as conſtraint. Whoever is come 
pelled to profeſs a faith without conviction, 
though it was but indifferent to him before, 
mult grow to think it odious ; as men who are 
forced to marry where they do not approve, 
ſoon change diſlike into averſion. I will end 
this ſubje& with putting thee in mind of a_ 
cerem ny which is celebrated once a year by 
the common people of Perſia, in honour of onr 
prophet Ali. There are two bulls brought 


forth before the crowd, the ſtrongeſt of which 


is called Ali, and the weaker Omar : they are 
made to fight, and as Ali is very fure to get 


the better, the ſpectators go away highly ſatis- 


fied with this happy decifion of the a be- 
tween us and the heretical Turks. | 
Juſt in this light I regard all religious wars. 
Whether the combatants are two bulls or two 
biſhops, the caſe is exactly the ſame, and the 
determination juſt as abſurd, 
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THERT is nothing more aſtoniſhing to a 


Muſſulman than many particulars relat - 


ing to the ſtate of matrimony, as it is man- 


aged in Europe: our practice of it is ſo totally 


ö different, that we can hardly think it poffible 


for men te do or ſuffer ſuch things as mou 


| here every day. 


The following ſtory, which was given me 
for a true one, will {et this in a very full 
light: I wiſh thou mayeſt find it as entertain- 
ing as I am ſure thou wilt find it true. 

In the reign of Charles the Firſt, King of 
England, lived two gentlemen, whoſe true 


names I will conceal under the feigned ones of 


Acaſto and Septimius. They were neighbours, 
their eſtates lay together, and they had a 


ſriendihip for each other, which had grown * | 
"Row their earlieſt youth, | | 


”% 
— 
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Acaſto had an 8 Gags whom we will call | 
Polydore; and Septimius an only daughter, 
named Emilia. Though the boy was but four- 
teen years old, and the girl but twelve, the 
parents were ſo deſirous of contracting an al- 
liance between their families, and of uniting _ 
the two bordering eſtates, that they married 
thembefore either was of ageto conſummate 


the marriage, or even to underſtand the nature 


of their contract, As ſoon as the ceremony 
was performed, they ſent the young Eg 5 
abroad, to finiſh his education. | | 

After four years, which he had (en: in 
France and Italy, he was recalled by the news 
of his father's death, which made. it "NO 
for him to return to England. 

Emilia, who was now about 3 began to 
think he had been abſent long enough, and re- 


. 
”» 
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ceived litm with a great deal of atisfaRtion, She 
had heard a fine character of him from thoſe 


Vo knew him in his travels; and when ſhe ſaw 
him, his perſon was ſo much improved, that 
' ſhe thought herſelf the IO of women in 


being his wife, 


But his ſentiments for her were very differ- 
b ent. 


There was in his temper a wit of contra- 


diction, which could not bear to have a wife 
impoſed upon him. He complained, that his 
father had taken advantage of his tender age, 
to draw him into an engagement in which his 
judgment could have no part. He confeſſed 
that he had no objections to the perſon or cha- 


racter of Emilia; but inſiſted on a liberty of 


choice, and declared that he looked upon his 
marriage to be forced and null. In th 

_ abſolutely refuſed to conſummate, in ſpight of 

all the endeavours of their friends, and the 

conjugal affection of the poor young lady, 

| who did her utmoſt to vanquiſh his averſion. 


When ſhe found that all her kindneſs was 


_ thrown away, the natural pride of her ſex made 
her defire to be ſeparated from him, and the 
joined with him in a petition for a divorce. 
be firſt parliament of the year forty was then 
the affair was brought before them, 
and it was believed that a divorce would have 


eaſily been obtained at their mutual demand. 


But the biſhops oppoſed it with great violence, 
as a breach of the law of God, which they 
ſaid would admit of no divorce, but in caſes 


of adultery. They were anſwered, that the 


marriage was not compleat ; and that the cere- 
monious part, which was all that had paſſed 


between them, might as properly be diſpenſed 


with by the legiſlature, as any other form of 
law: that the young gentleman's averſion was 
zxwincible, and inconſiſtent with the obligation 
laid upon him; that therefore it would not well 


become the fathers of the church to put him 


under a manifeſt temptation of commiting adul- 
tery ; and that nothing could be imagined more 


unjuſt, than to condemn the lady to perpetual 
virginity, under the notion of a marriage, 


which, it is plain, was a mere illuſion, Theſe 
arguments ſeemed convincing to all the world 
except the biſhops ; but they perſiſted in their 
"uſual unanimity, and were ſo powerful by the 
8 Favour of the court, that they carried their 


point in the Houſe of Lords; and the unfor- 


tunate Polydore | and Emilia were declared ty 
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be one fleſb, though no union had ever been be- 

tween them, either in body or mind. The 

huſband immediately paid back the wife's por- 
tion to her father; and firmly reſolved that 
from that time forwards he would never ſee her 
more. His natural obſtinacy was irritated by 
the conſtraint that was put upon him ; and he 


took a pride to ſhew the world that there was 


no power, eccleſiaſtical or civil, which could 
oblige him to act like a married man againſt 
his inclination. The poor lady retired to a 
ſeat of her father's in the country, and endea- 
voured, by long abſence. from her huſband, to 
forget that he had ever pleaſed or offended her. 


Two years afterwards the civil war broke out 
between the king and parliament. 
was ſo enraged againſt the biſhops for obſtruct- 


Polydore 


ing his divorce, that it determined him in the 
chuſing of his party, and made him take up 

arms againſt the king. Septimius, the father 
of Emilia, was as zealous a royaliſt, to which 
his hatred of Polydore contributed as much as 


any thing; for it was hardly poſſible that two 
ſuch bitter enemies ſhould be of the ſame ſide. 


In the courſe of the war, the king being worſt⸗ 


ed, the eſtates of many of his party were con- 


fiſcated; and Septimius being one of the moſt 
active, was alſo one of thoſe that ſuffered moſt. 
He was compelled to retire into France with 


what he could fave out of the wreck of his eſtate ; 


and carried with him his daughter, who was 


quite abandoned by her huſband and his family. 


In the mean while, the army of the parlia.. | 
ment began to form itſelf into different fac. 


tions. Cromwell, at the head of the Inde- 
pendents, acquired by degrees ſuch an influ- 


ence, that the Preſbyterians were no longer a 
match for him: Polydore, who was devoted to 
that ſect, threw up his commiſſion in diſcon= 


tent ; and, happily tor his reputation, had no 


ſhare in the violent proceedings, which ended 


in the deſtruction of the King, and the ancient 


conſtitution. 
He continued quite unaRive for ſome years; 
but at laſt growing weary of a life that agreed 


ſo ill with his vivacity, he determined to go 


and ſerve in the Low Countries under the 
great Prince of Conde, who, in the year 
1654, commanded the armies of Spain againſt 
his country. Two reaſons inclined Poly- 
dore to this party; firſt, the deſire he 
had to learn his trade under a general of 
ſo great reputation ; and, ſecondly, becauſe 


with that prince, though moſt agreeable to the 


intereſts of England. He found his highneſs 


employed in beſieging Arras, and was received 
by him with high marks of eſteem. During 
the ſiege he often ſignalized his courage, and 


ſupported the opinion that was ſpread all over 


Europe of the valour of the parliament officers. 
But the Marſhal Turenne, with La Ferté and 
Hoquincourt, having attacked the beſiegers in 


their lines, relieved Arras, and would have 


deſtroyed the Spaniſh army if the Prince of 


Condé had not ſaved it by a retreat, which 


was one of the greateſt actions of his life. In 


this battle, Polydore was taken priſoner; and 


ſent to Paris with many other Spaniſh officers; 
to continue there till they ſhould be ranſomed 
or exchanged. In the journey; he contracted 
a great intimacy with the Count d' Aguilar; 


brigadier under the Count de Fuenſaldagna, 


and one of the firſt gentlemen in Spain. As 
they travelled together ſeveral days, they very 
naturally acquainted bne another with the prin- 


cipal incidents of their lives. Polydore re- 
lated to Aguilar the whole ſtory of his mar- 
_ riage with Emilia, and declaimed with great 
heat againſt the folly of tying two people thus 
together who wiſhad nothing ſo much as to be 
| looſe. | | 
No doubt,“ ſaid the count; It is moſt 


© abſurd : but, to ſay the truth, I find. no- 


thing very reaſonable in the whole affair of 


© marriage as we have made it. I dv not know 
« what it may be to other men, but to me it 
© ſeems horribly unnatural to be confined to 


any ſingle woman, let her be ever ſo agreeable. 


If I had choſen a womin freely, anſwered © ſon; and in proportion as her paſſion en- 


Polydore, I could be always conſtant to her 


with pleaſure; but to have a companion for 


« life forced upon me, I had rather row i in the 


_ © gaJlies than ſubmit to it.” 


© You are miſtaken, my dear Polydote; re- 
plied the Count; * in fancying it ſo eaſy to be 


« conſtant even to a wife of one's own chuſing. 
I have had ſome experience of that kind, and 


© know that the firſt choice is only good. till 
« we have made a ſecond. 

Jo proye this to you, I need only give you 
© the hiſtory of my amours. That you may 


« think I am telling you a romance, I will be- 
gin where romances always end; with the 
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"ROE" © Cromivelt had refuſed to enter into an alliance 


£c 
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«© article. of my marriage. I was married at 
« four and twenty to a lady, whom I choſe for 
© her beauty and good ſenſe, without troubling 
myſelf about her fortune; which was but 


© (mall. The three or four firſt years that we | 


* lived together, was the happieſt period of my 
© life; I preſerved all the ardour of a lover, 


did her; and if I had not left her till ſhe 
gave me occaſion; I believe wt ſhould be con- 


© Rant to this day: But I was not able to hold 
* out any longer! all her charms were become 
© ſo familiar to me; that they could not make 


© the leaſt impreſſion 3 and I went regularly to 
* her bed; as I did to ſupper; with an appetite 
quite palled by too much plenty. In this 
dull way I drudged on for 4 tedious twelve 


month, till the fight of a relation of my wife's, 
who tame opportunely to lodge in my own 
© houſe; rouſed me out of my lethargy, She 
© was a beautiful creature of eighteen, juſt 
© taken out of a convent to be married. She 


t knew nothing of the world; but had a natu- 
© ral quickneſs that went farther than experi- 


+ ence. However, as there was ſomething a 
© little aukward in her exterior carriage, the 
© Counteſs d' Aguilar thought it proper to keep 
© her with her for ſome time before her marriage; 
till ſhe had inſtructed her how to behave her- 
+ ſelf in publick. I thought my inſtructions 
might be of uſe to her as well as my wife's, 


© to teach her how to behave herſelf in private; 


and had the good fortune to make n more 


c agreeable, | 
She liked ine better Abd better every leſ- 


« creaſeil for me, ſhe conceived a ſtronger aver - 


* ſion for the man who was deſigned to be 
| her huſband : ind indeed ſhe had no great 
reaſon to be fond of him; for he was a peev- 


iſh, ſtupid; bigotted old fellow, who did no- 


thing day or night but pray and ſcold. Her 


c 
c 
c 
6 
c 
friends preſſed the concluſion of her mar- 
« riage; and, as unwilling as ſhe was to come 
into it, ſhe could not reſiſt their importuni- 
t 
c 
c 
c 
c 


ties. Yets to comfott me, ſhe very fairly 
let me know; that ſhe would give her virgini-- 


ty to me in ſpight of all their teeth; and; 


moreover; that I ſhould have it on the wed... 


ding night, I repreſented to her the'improbabi- 
3 | 


with the freedom and tenderneſs of a huſ- 
© band; She loved nie more tenderly than 1 
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ty of her performing Juca a promiſe at ſuch a * lighted me, that I could not help, in the va- 5 


7 


0 


company was retired, 


time; but ſhe bid me truſt to her manage - 
ment, and T ſhould be ſatisfied. 

© The wedding night came; and when the 
| the bride-groom was 
ſurprized to ſee the bride diſſolved in tears. 
He begged to know the cauſe of her affliction; 
but ſhe would not tell him, except he ſwore 


that, when he knew it, he would do his ut- 
moſt to remove it. | 


The poor man, in the vehemence of his 


love, aſſured her that he would do any thing 
to make her eaſy, that was not contrary to 


the honour of a cawvalier, or the injunctions of 


our holy mether church. 


« No,” ſaid ſhe ; the thing I require of 


& you will recommend you extremely to the 


©..church, as it is only to give me leave to ac- 


40 compliſh a vow I made to the Bleſſed Virgin, 


in a fit of ſickneſs, When 8 life was in 


&« great danger.” 


* performing à ſacred ww; to the hazard of T 


Heaven forbid, my pretty child, 5 replied 
the Don, „ that I ſhould hinder you from 


44 your ſoul! n. 


„ Well then,“ ſaid "OY « 1 will own to 
20 you that; in my fright, I vowed; that if 1 
ot could but get well, and live to be married, 


% I would conſecrate my wedding night to the 
« Bleſſed Virgin, by piſſing it in the bed of * feed by her hehaviour, that I ſeriouſly 


& my waiting-woman the vittuons Iſabella. 
« And this very morning, while I flept, our 
Lady appeared to me in a dream, and threat- 
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nity of my heart, diſcovering it to the Duke 
de l'Infantada, the moſt intimate of my friends. 


e was very thankful for the confidence re- 


poſed in him; and, to reward me for it, be- 
trayed it inſtantly to my wife, whom, it 
ſeems, he had long made love to without ſuc- 
ceſs, As he thought that the greateſt ob- 
ſtacle to his defires was her fondneſs for me, 


he hoped to remove it by convincing her of 


my falſeneſs ; but though the news of it hat 
like to have broke her hearts it was not — 2 
to change it. 


© She reproached me th a manner that 3 5 
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© ened me with ene ft of ſickneſs, if I « 


& is no doubt but ie Virgin muſt be ſer vd. 
ec ed before nt; and ſo, my dear, 1 win 


„ did not keep my wor 


«© Tf it beſo,” tepid the wand; 4e « hers? 


& you a good night." 
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Now you muth know, that the virtuous 
Iſabella was truſted with all the ſecrets of her 
« .miſtreſs, and had gone between us on. 
the whole courſe of our amour. 


4 Accordingly, Madam went to bed to her 


waiting woman, who had taken care to in- 


form me of this deſign, and concealed me in 


a cloſet within her chamber; from whence, 
as ſoon as every body was alleep, I was ad- 


mitted to the place of Iſabella, and received the 


full acquittance of a n T littic og” 
to ſee performed. 


„The ſingularity of this e 8 


* 


« 


„ 


my fault appear much more inexcuſable. “ I 
iT 


might complain,“ * ſaid ſhe; - of the affront 
you have done my honour in debauching 
my relation ; but; alas! I am only ſenſibie 
to the injury you have done my love. You 
are grown weary of me; and I know it is 
impoſſible to regain your heart, ſince the 
rms reaſon of your diſlike muſt ſtill con- 
* tinue, which ie, that Jam your wife. If 
59. part of my behaviour had offended 
you, I might have changed it to your ſatis- 
e but this is a fault which, in fpite 
* of all my care, will grow worſe every day.“ 
T endeavoured to pacify her by aſſurances of 
my future fidelity ; and, really, I was ſo af- 


meant to keep my word. But our inclina- 
tions are very little in our power: my reſo- 
lution ſoon yielded to the charms of the 
Counteſs Altamira, one of the handſomeſt wo- 


+ men about the court, but the vaineſt, the 


moſt interefted, and the moſt abandoned. 
She made it a point of honour to ſeduce me 
© out of a deſire to mortify my wife, with 
whom ſhe had quarrelled upon ſorne females 


competition of precedency or drefs. 


Her avarice was equal to her pride, an S. 
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men in Spain. 


pence: 
though I heartily deſpiſed her, I could not 


© ſhe made me pay dearly for her favours, 
though her. huſband was one of the richeſt 
I hardly ever went to her 
without a preſent of ſome kind or other; 
and my fortune began to ſuffer by my ex- 
yet I was ſo bewitched to her, that, 


help loving her to madneſs, | 

© One day, when I came to ſee ber af- 
ter an abſence that had ' raiſed my de- 
ſires to the higheſt pitch, ſhe received 
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©ed me with a ſulleneſs and ill-humour that 
< tortured me beyond expreſſion. I conjured 
* her to acquaint me with the cauſe of it; and 
© ſhe told me, that the laſt time ſhe was at 


„court, ſhe had ſeen the Counteſs d' Aguilar 


* with a diamond-necklace on, which I had 
* given her the day before : that my making 
© {uch preſents to another woman, in the midſt 


of our intrigue, was an inſult ſhe was deter- 
© mined not to bear; and that, fince I was 


grown ſo fond a huſband, ſhe could not but 
* make ON of diſturbing our conjugal 


2 felicity. 


© I offered her any ſatisfaction ſhe would aſk ; 


Land the malicious devil had the impudence to 
© tell me, that nothing could fatisfy her, but 


my taking away that necklace from my wife, 


and giving it her, I entreated her to accept of 


* another twice its value; but ſhe replied that 


her honour was concerned ; and in ſhort ſhe 


* would have that, and that alone. Overcome 


© with her importunities, I went home, and ſtole 
© it for her; but made her promiſe me ſolemnly 
© to be very cautious that my wite ſhould ne- 


© yer ſee it in her poſſeſſion. | 
© About three days after, word was s brought 


< me, that the Counteſs d' Aguilar had fainted 


* away in the anti-chamber of the queen, aud 
was gone home in great diſorder to her mo- 


1 ther“ $ the Counteſs of Pacheco. 


l went immediately thither in ſach a 


E. fright, as convinced me I loved her better 


than I thought I did: but imagine my confu- 


© fjon, when ſhe informed me, that ſhe fainted 


© at the ſight of her own diamonds on the neck 


© of the Counteſs Altamira! She added, that 
it was no myſtery to her, nor to any 3 elle, 


« how that lady came by them ; and that to 
* ſave herſelf the mortification of any more 
* ſuch publick affronts, ſhe would no longer 
© live with me as my wife, but leave me at 
full liberty to pleaſe myſelf, as my licentious 
« inclination ſhould direct. | 

I uſed my ntmoſt eloquence to prevail on 
© her to come home to me again ; but ſhe re- 
© mained. inflexible, and id no more to all 
© my proteſtations, but that if her paſt con- 


duct had not been able to fix my heart, ſhe 


c deſpaired of doing it for the future, 
After living without her half a year, I 


© was ordered to my regiment in Flanders, and 
© was very glad of an occaſion to leave Madrid, 
© where the regret of her ſeparation was ſuch 

© pain to me, that it entirely ſunk my ſpirits. 


© Since my arrival in the army, I have writ to 


© her three or four letters, but ſhe diſdained to 
© make me any anſwer; and I have reaſon to 


© believe, that her high ſpirit has got we bet- 


« ter of her love. 
For my part, I endeavour to wad myſelf 


the beſt I can with other women: and I de- 


© fire, my dear Polydore, that we may be al- 
ways reciprocal confidants of every intrigue 
© that we engage in during our ſtay in France.“ 

Polydore thanked him and affured him that, 
on his part, he ſhould make no reſerve. When 
they came to Paris, his firſt care was to en- 
quire what was become of Septimius and Emi- 
lia, whom he had heard no account of for many 
years, He was informed Septimius wasdead, 


and his daughter gone from Paris. His curi- 


oſity made-him write to his friends in England, 
to aſk if ſhe was there. They anſwered him, 
that every body believed ſhe was dead in 
France, having received no news of her a great 
while. Polydore was mightily pleaſed with 


this account, and fancied himſelf very happy _ 
in being a widower, though he had given him- 
- felf no trouble to ſupport the character of a 
huſband. The two friends had not reſided 
long at Paris before they were exchanged for 


ſome French officers who were taken priſoners 
by the Prince of Condé. They returned to 


the army; but the ſeaſon not permitting them 


to come to any action, they agreed to paſs the 


winter at Bruſſels, in the court of the arch- 


duke. They had not been there above a month, 


before Aguilar acquainted his Engliſh friend 


that he had begun an intrigue with a French 
lady, who lived in a retired manner, which he 


believed was owing to her circumſtances; th: t 


he had ſeen her two or three times, by means of 
a woman at whoſe houſe ſhe lodged, whole good 
offices he had ſecured by a handſome bribe. He 


added, that he wo carry Polydore to fee her 
the next viſit that he made. Accordingly, they 
went together to Mademoiſelle Dalincourt, for. 
that was the name of Aguilar's new miſtreſs. Ak 


their coming in, Dalincourt ſeemed much ſur- 
prized, changed colour, and was not t able Fe 
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ſpeak a word. The count, alarmed at her diſ- 
onder, ſuſpected ſome lover had been with her; 

and told her, with an air of diſcontent, that he 
was ſorry he came at ſo wrong a time. She 
endeavoured to ſhake off her confuſion, and re- 
plied, that he was always very welcome ; but 
that the gentleman he hrought with him had fa 
much reſemblance of a brother of hers, who was 


killedin F landers, that at firſt ſight ſhe could not | 
help being ſtruck with it in the manner they had 


ſeen. She added, that if the gentleman was 
as like her brother i in mind, as he was in form, 
ſne ſhould be mightily pleaſed with his ac- 


quaintance. She ſpoke this with ſuch an air 


of ſincerity, that the count began to think his | 


jealouſy was without foundation, 

Alter ſome general diſcourſe, ſhe applied to 
Polydore, and aſked him how long he had heen 

engaged in the Spaniſh ſervice; with many 

other more particular enquiries, which ſeemed 

to intimate a deſire ta know him better. Poly- 


dore was very glad of it, in hopes to ſerve his 
friend; and the count, who had no ſuſpicion | 


on that fide, did his utmoſt to engage them in 


a friendſhip which he inagiped would turn to 


nis advantage. 


At night, when the two gentlemen went 


e together, Aguilar aſked his companion, 
what he thought of Palincourt's perſon and 
| underſtanding. . Better of the laſt than the 
« firſt,” anſwered he, © though both are cer- 
. tainly agreeable. J cannot hely thinking, 
continued he, © that her perſon is not quite 
new to me; but 1 cannot recollect where 1 
c met with her, except it was at Paris when I 
Was there a boy.'—* You will do well to im- 
prove your acquaintance now,” replied the 


count; © and to give you an opportunity ef 


doing it, I will ſend you there to-morrow, to 
make my excuſes for being olliged to hunt with 
0 the archduke, inſtead of waiting upon her, as 


I intended. I know my dear Polygore wil « 
. employ all his wit and eloquence to ſet bis 


« friend's paſhon in the beſt light ; and while he 
+ is with her, 1 ſhall have leſs uneaſineſs j in be- 
(ing away. Polydore promiſed him all the ſer- 
. © vices he could do him; but. ſaid, he wiſhed he 


| L had got a miſtreſs too, to make the party even. 
The next day he went to her, and ſaid a 


great deal in praiſe of Aguilar, to diſcover 
what the thought of > She anſwered him 
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with terms of a cold eſteem, but nothing that 


gave him the leaſt encouragement to believe ſhe 
was in love. He then endeavoured to perſuade 
her of the violence of the count's paſſion for . 


her; but ſhe aſſured him, that this was the 


only ſubje& ſhe did not care to hear him talk 
of. He returned to his friend, quite diſcou- 


raged at her manner of proceeding, and told 


him there was nothing to be hoped for. The 
count ſhewed him a letter he had juſt received 


from his confidante, the lady of the houſe, 


which adviſed him not to think of gaining 


PDalincourt by a timorous reſpe&t ; but to of- 


fer her at once a handſome ſettlement, which the 
ſtraitneſs of her fortune would make her liſten 


to much more 18985 than ſhe did to his fine 
ſpeeches. 


This indeed may PR ſomething," faid Poly- 


dore; for I found, by her diſcourſe, that 


c ſhe had been reduced, by a ſeries of mis- 
« fortunes, to a condition very much beneath 
© her birth.” In concluſion, they agreed to 
make a trial, whether ſhe was to be bought or 


not; and Polydore was made the bearer of a 
letter which contained a very liberal propoſal. 


She read it, looked at Polydore ſome time with- 
out ſaying a word, and at laſt burſt out into | 
a flood of tears. | | 

© I thought,” ſaid ſhe, recovering her voice, 
c that it had not been in the power of my ill 


« deſtiny to make me more unhappy : but I 


© now find that. my misfortunes have ſunk me 
lower than ever I was aware of; ſince two 
© gentlemen, whoſe eſteem I wiſhed to gain, 
© think ſo meanly of me, as to imagine me a 
proper perſon to receive ſuch a letter. But 


© know, Sir, that I am as much a ſtranger to 


© infamy, as I am to happineſs; and have a ſpi- 
\ rit ſuperior to all the wrongs that your inſo- 
© lent ſex can put upon me, Had not you diſ- 
« graced yourſelf by the ſcandalous employ- 
c ment of endeavouring to ſeduce me with a 
c dirty bribe, I ſhould have been happy i in ſeeing 
© you often here ; ; but muſt now deſire you to 
6 trouble me no more, and to tell your friend, 

* as my anſwer to his letter, that I would ſoon- 


er give myſelf to a footman, than ſell myſelf 


*to a prince,” | | 

Polydore was infinitely frack: with | 
this reception: every word ſhe yttered 
pierced him to the heart; and he looked 5 


never had any notion of before. He returned 


to the count in great confuſion, and acquaint- 


ed him with the ill ſucceſs of his commiſſion. 


Aguilar, more in love with her than ever, writ 
a moſt ſubmiſſive letter to beg her pardon, but 
ſhe inſtantly ſent it back unopened, When he 
found all his courtſhip wag ineffectual, he left 
_ Bruſſels in deſpair, and retired to a villa of one 
of his friends, where he reſolved to ſtay till the 
opening of the campaign. In the mean while, 
Polydore, who continued ſtill at Bruſſels, was 
in a ſituation little eaſier than his friend. 
| Mademoiſelle Dalincourt took up all his 
thoughts; he repeated to himſelf a thouſand 


times the laſt words he heard her ſpeak, and 


admired the ſpirit that appeared in _—_— to a 


degree of adoration, 


Not being able to bear her 6 any long- 
er, he ſent to beg that he might ſee her again, 


upon a buſineſs wholly relating to himſelf, She 
admitted him, and began the converſation, by 
ſttrictly forbidding him to name the count in 
any thing he had to ſay tq her. * I have no 

_ © inclination to name him,” replied he; ; © oe] 
would willingly forget that I ever knew him. | 
© I am ſenſible that I wrong him, in declaring 
to you, that I love you more than life; yet, 
© as his paſſion is quite deſtitute-of hope, why. 
F ſhould not I ſolicit for a heart to which he 
| 5 has no pretenſions? But, be my conduct 
© right or not in regard to him, to you, Ma- 


« dam, it ſhall ever be the moſt honourable. I 


© come to offer you my whole fortunę upon ſuch 
« terms as your virtue need not bluſh at. I 
am a widower, and free to marry whom I 
«< pleaſe; my eſtate is ſufficient for us both} 
© and I am happy to think it in my power to 
c raiſe you to that rank which you were born 


© to, This, Madam, is the only reparation by 


„ which I can atone for the affront I did your 


character; and, if you refuſe to accept of it, 
© my deſpair will be equal to my love.“ 
The lady anſwered him, with bluſhes, that 


| ſhe was highly ſenſible of the ſentiments he 
expreſſed for her; that ſhe liked his perſon, 
and admired his underſtanding; but that, to 


er misfortune, ſhe was married already; and 


therefore could ſay nothing to his Rn 


Good Heaven, cried fanmn, you are 
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upon her as a miracle of virtue, ſuch as he 


married! And who then is your huſband ?— 
© The moſt unworthy of mankind, anſwered 
ſhe ; © one who has abandoned me to the ma- 
8 lice of my fortune, and does not know at this 
© time what is become of me, nor troubles 
© himſelf about it. He is indeed unworthy,” 


replied the lover, © who is poſſeſſed of ſuch a _ 


* txeaſure, and can negle& it. But, Madam, 


: employ me in your revenge: command my 
* ſword to pierce the monſter's heart, and tear 


© it from his boſom.” No, faid ſhe; * your 


* ſafety is more dear to me than the deſire of ö 


revenge. All J aſk of you is, to ſwear that 
you will never be like that huſband; but con- 


tinue to love me equally when you know me 
© better : upon this condition, I will grant all 


{ the favours which my duty will allow; and, 
perhaps, your future conduct may prevail up- 
+ on me to throw off all reſtraint.” 


The happy Polydore ſwore every thing ts 1 
deſired, and ſhe permitted him to ſee her ks 7 ; | 
he pleaſed; but, being informed by him of the 


treachery of her friend at whoſe houſe ſhe lodg- 


ed, they agreed to make their "YER at Eo 


another place. 


without any interruption, till the Count d' Agu- 


ilar had notice of it from his confidante, who 


perceived it in ſpite of all their caution. 


Never was rage equal to his at this diſcovery. 
He writ to Polydore, reproaching him with 


his breach of friendſhip in the bittereſt terms, 


and required him to meet him with his ſword, 


behind the walls of a nunnery that was fitu« 
ated about two leagues out of Bruſſels, Poly- 
dore accepted of the challenge, and met him 
at the place appointed: 
juſtify himſelf ; but the count had not the pa- 


tience to hear him out; they fought with great 


fury a good while, till the fortune of Polydore 
prevailed, and the count fainted away with the 


loſs of blood from two or three wounds which | 
he had received. The other ſeeing him fall, 
thought him dead, and made off with the ut- 


moſt precipitation. 


Juſt at that inſtant came by a coach and Gi It, 
which was driving towards the nunnery : a lady 


who was in it ſceing a gentleman lying welter- 


ing in his blood, ſtopped her coach, and went 


to ty if ſhe — aſſiſt him. At the ſight 


CY 


They ind this commerce for fam time 


he attempted to 


. 
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not mortal. 


TY 


« madam?” ſaid he: 


of the face, ſhe fetched a ſcream, and fell upon 
the body ina ſwoon. Her ſervants concluding 


| It to be ſome one that ſhe was much concerned 
for, carried them both into the nunnery, 
'where the lady ſoon came to herſelf, and the 
count alſo began to ſhew ſigns of life, his ſpirits 
He was im 


being agitated by the mation. 
mediately put to bed, and a ſurgeon ſent for, 


who declared his wounds to be dangerous but 
While they continued uncertain 
of his cure, the lady who brought him into the 


nunnery waited conſtantly day and night at 


his bedſide, and nurſed him with a care that 


As 


would not yield to a moment of repoſe. 


her face was always covered with a veil, he 
took her to be one of the nuns, and was aſto- 
When he 


niſhed at a charity ſo off cious. 
grew better his cuziofity increaſed, and he ar- 


dently preſſed her to let him know to whom he 
© Are you a nun, 
© I hope you are not; for 
eit would afflict me infinitely if I was never to 
| © ſee you more, after leaving a hoyſe where you 
© have done me ſo many favours.'— The lady 
© for whom you fought,” anſwered ſhe, * will 
make you ſoon forget the loſs of me: and, 


owed ſuch great obligations. 


© though I am not a nun, you will never ſee 
« me out of the limits of theſe walls. 
How, Madam!” ſaid he, © was you not out 


© of them when you found me on the gr ound, 


and ſaved my life?: 


take care not to ſtir from hence while you 
== * are at Bruſſels, becauſe vou ars che _ man 
E c in the world I would avoid,” | 


Nes, replied ſhe; © C I was returning from 


© a viſit to a convent in the town; but I will 


This ſpeech- ſo ſurprized him, that for ſome, 


5 time he was not able to make her any anſwer. 
At laſt he told her, that her actions and her 


words entirely diſagreed, and that he could not 


" think himſelf fo hateful to her as ſhe ſaid, 


when he reflected how kindly ſhe had uſed him, 


© Theſe riddles ſhall be cleared to you," an- 


ſwered ſhe, When you are perfectly recovered : 
Still then content yourſelf with knowing that 
I cannot hate you, but am as much deter- 


s mined to avoid you as if I could.” 
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well; 


Madrid, of your preſent paſſion for a miſtreſs _ 


pardots'; nay more, of her affection: 


turned, ſhe came to him one mornlg, and 


ſpoke thus: 


If you will know who the is that was ſo 


© afflicted when your life was in danger; that 


* nurſed you ſo carefully in your illneſs; and is 
© reſolved to quit you for ever when you are 
think of your former gallantries at 


* that deſpiſes you, and your ingratitude to a 
wife that always loved you; think of all this, 
© and you will not wonder any longer at my 
© actions or my words. Yes, Aguilar, I am 
that wife, whoſe fate it is to be acquainted 


! with all your infidelities, and to ſmart for all : 


© your follies.” 
As ſhe aid this, ſhe lifted up her veil, and 
ſhewed the aſtoniſhed count a well known face, 


which he little expected to have ſeen in Flan- 


ders. All the paſſions that can agitate the heart 
of man, ſhame, remorſe, love, gratitude, in- 
vaded him in that moment. He threw himſelf 


at her feet, and with many tears I her | 
fo forgive him. 


She raiſed him, and aſſured him of her 
But my 
« perſon,” ſaid ſhe, © I am determined ſhall be 
© ever ſeparated from you. I have had too 


many proofs of your inconſtancy to hope that 


* any obligations can engage you: you will 
« never be faithful to me alone, and I diſdain 
to ſhare you with another. It is happineſs 
* enough for me that I have been the inſtru- 
© ment of preſe; rving your life, though you | 


© riſqued it for the ſake of another woman; 


© and all the return I aſk of you is, to think of 


© me ſometimes with Scots but never to 


© attempt to ſee me more. 2 
Aguilar was on the rack to hear her talk i in 
ſo reſolute a ſtile; but he flattered himſelf it 


was .owing to her jealouſy of Mademoiſelle 


Dalincourt. Being impatient to make her eaſy 


on that head, he diſpatched one of his ſervants 
with a letter to acquaint that lady with his re- 


covery. He. begged her earneſtly to come to 
him at the nunnery ; and, if poſſible, to bring 
her lover with her. Poiydore had abſconded 


a few days, till he heard that the count was 
Thus ended a converſation which left the 
Feaunt in a perplexity not to be deſcribed. 

le faw her no more for a few days; but 


5 R ſne heard that bis ſtrength was quite re- 


out of danger; after which he continued very 
publickly his addreſſes to [Dalincourt. 
While the meſſenger ' * 


to the nunnery, Aguile  denianded of his 


4. 


longer. 


more proper for my retreat than a 
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wife by what accident the came into Flan- 
ders. 


© You know, faid ſhe, « © that after my diſco- 


© very of your amour with the Counteis Alta- | 


„mira, I retired to my mother's houſe, and 
© remained there till your departure for the 
© army. | 

Soon afterwards I had the misfortune to 
© loſe my mother; and what particularly aggra- 
* vated my grief, was the knowledge that her 
concern at your ill uſage of r me nad haſtened 


cher death. 


'* Theſe afitions made Madrid fo anal 


© to me, that I could not bear to ſtay in it any 
Luckily, about that time J received 


a letter from my couſin Eugenia Donna de 
Montalegre, a religious of this houſe, to in- 
form me of her being elected abbeſs; it in- 
0 ſtantly occurred to me that no place could be 


monaſtery, 
© of which ſhe was the head 


© of Donna Eugenia: 
© lived ever fince.” | 

She had ſcarce finiſhed this account; when 
they were interrupted by the arrival of Po- 
Iydore and Dalincourt. 


huſband embracing Polydore, aſſured him that 
he no longer looked upon him as a rival, but 


was glad to reſign his miſtrels to a friend who 


ſo well deſerved her. Then he related to him 
the manner in which his wife had tended and 


_ preſerved him; and expreiſed ſo much grati- 


tude, ſo much love, that if any thing could 
have ſhaken her reſolution, this would certainly 
have done it. Mademoiſelle Dalincourt ſeemed 


much affected at his relation, and told the 


counteſs ſhe was infinitely concerned that ſhe 
had been the innocent cauſe of her huſband's 
danger; but that ſhe hoped this accident would 


be a means of making them happy for the fu- 


ture, and put an end to his ne, and her 
reſentment. 

0 My happineſs too, added the, © is now at 
« ſtake; and I have need of Wur friendſhip to 
© ſupport me in a diſcovery which I tremble to 


© begin, but which, in juſtice to my honour, I 
4 am obliged to delay no longer.“ | 


At theſe words ſhe knelt down, and raking 
hold of Polydore's hand, Bebold," faid ſhe, 


© love alone I deſire to poſſeſs you. 


: ſo, as ſoon as 1 
© could ſettle my affairs I left Spain, and put 
* myſelf into a penſion under the government 
in which manner 1 have 


Madame d' Aguilar 
changed colour at the fi ght of her; but her 


35 

« my dear huſband, in that Dalincourt, wliom 
© you have ſworn to love eternally, behold your 

wife Emilia; that Emilia whom you left a 

© bride and a virgin at ſixteen: whom you 

© imagined dead, and whe will not live a mo- 


ment if you refuſe to acknowledge and re- 
ceive her! 


Vou cannot now complain that T am a wiſe | 
« impoſed upon you: you chuſe me freely out 


* of pure inclination ; our parents had nothing 
to do in it; love only engaged us; and from 
This is 
my claim; and if you are willing to allow it, 
J am bleſſed to the height of all my wiffies.“ 

Polydore gazed on her with a ſilent admira- 


tion; he examined every feature over and over; 
then throwing his arms round her neck, and 


almoſt ſtifling her with kiſſes—* Are you really 
* Emilia?” cried he; © and have I confirmed 
© my former marriage by a rev choice, by a 


chice which I never will depart from, and 
which makes me the happieſt of men? O my 


© aygel, what wonders do you tell me! How 
is it potfible I-find you here at Bruſſels, when 


II thought you in your grave? Explain all this 


to me; and let me know how much F wrong- 
ed you formerly, that I may try to repair it all 
£ by my future conduct.“ 

Count Aguilar and his lady joining with 


him in a deſire to know her * ſhe relate 
it as follows. 


THE HISTORY OF POLYDORE AND 
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OU may temember, Polydore, that as 
| ſoon as we were parted, I went to live in 
the country with my father being aſhamed to 


appear in publick after the affront your ns 
cious averſion had put upon me. 


My pride was deeply wounded, but wa 


ſhame I own it, my love was the paſſion that 
ſuffered. moſt. 


my huſband; J had learned to love you from a 
and your perſon was fo wonderfully 


I was bred to conſider you as 


child; 


agrecabls, that I could'not look upon you with 
indifference. Nay, fuch was my partiality in 
your favour, that I could not help admiring 
you for your ſpirit in aſſerting, the freedom of 
your choice, and juſtified you in my heart for 
a proceeding which openly I was obliged to 
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him by night to my apartment. 


1 PERSIAN 
diſapprove. In this wretched ſtate of mind I 


remained ſome years, till the unfortunate event 


of the civil war deprived my father of his 
eſtate, and drove him out to ſeek refuge in a 
foreign country. 
with three or four thouſand pounds, in money, 
and the reſt of it in jewels, we maintained 
.ourſelyes well enough in a private way, which 
Pleaſed my melancholy better than any other, 


We ſettled at Paris, where, 


In this retreat, where we ſaw no company, but 
two or three French women that lodged in the 


| houſe with us, I amuſed myſelf with learning 


the French tongue which J had ſome knowledge 


of before I came to France; and by ſpeaking 


nothing elſe for three or four years, I became fo 
very perfect in it, that it was difficult to diſ- 


cover by my accent that I was not born at Pa- 
ris. I mention this, becauſe it has ſince been 
of uſe to me, in making me paſs more eaſily 

upon you for the French woman I perſonated. 
The third year of our reſidence at Paris, my 
father became acquainted with a widow- lady, 


the true Madame Dalincourt, whoſe name has 


ſince made me full ainends for many injuries 1 


have to charge her with in the ſequel of my 
ſtory. This woman was a native of Brabant, 
but married a French gentleman, who dying 


young, left her in very narrow circumſtances; 


She had a fiſter much younger than herſelf, 


but not fo handſome, who had lived wi her 


at Paris. 
My father was at that time near thive frank 


and the widow turned of forty ; yet her charms 
were ſtill powerful enough to engage him in a 


paſſion for her, which nothing but dotage 


could excuſe. 1t went ſo far, that ſhe drew 


him in to marry her, and to ſettle upon her 
three thouſand pounds, leaving me no more 


than the worth of my own jewels, which ſcarce 


amounted to a thouſand. But her avarice was 


not ſatisfied with all this. There was a French 
nobleman who had long courted me for a mil- 


treſs, and not finding me ſo complying as he 


wiſhed, thought the beſt way was to buy me 


of my mother-in-law, whom he knew to be 


capable of ſuch a bargain., He offered her a 


preſent of two thouſand crowns to introduce 
The wicked 
creature accepted of this bribe; and, taking 
her opportunity when my father was gone 


into the country, brought him late one night 
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into my chamber, where ſhe imagined he would 


find me faſt aſleep. But it happened that i 


and Mademoiſelle du Freſne, the ſiſter of Da- 
lincourt, had been engaged in reading a ro- 


mance, which kept us up beyond our uſual 
hour; and as her room was on the other ſide of 


the houſe, not to diſturb the family in paſſing 
through, ſhe went to bed to me; The romance 
ran ſo ſtrongly in my lead, that I could not 


Mleep for thinking of it; and, perceiving that 
the moon ſhone very brightly, I got up, ſlipped 


on a night-gown, and went out to take a walk 
in a little garden that lay contiguous to my 
chamber. I had not been there above half an 
hour, before I heard Du Freſne call out for 
help; and, coming in to her aſſiſtance, ſaw 
my lover ſtruggling with her at ſuch advantage; 


that I was almoſt afraid. I came too late, F 


joined my cries to her's, and the noiſe we made 
ſo alarmed the marquis, that he thought it belt 
to retire as foon as poſſible; eſpecially when he 
diſcovered his miſtake, and that my infamous 
mother- in-law had put him to bed to o her own 
ugly ſiſter inſtead of me. | | 


But, to be revenged of her for what he took. 
to be a deſign of impoſing upon him, he re- 
vealed to us the part ſhe had in this affair; and 
bid me tell her, that he did not think the en- 
joyment of Madenioifelle Du Freſne worth a 


quarter bf the money he had given her, After 


making this confeſſion; he went off; and was 


hardly got ſafe out of the houſe; when two or 


thret of our ſervants came in to us, to know | 


what was the matter: The ſtory ſoon reached 
my father's ears; and I was fo angry at my 


ſtepmother for her intention againſt my honour, ; 
that in the heat of my paſſion I told him all 


that the marquis had revealed; and Du Freſne 
confirmed it; which imprudence we had both 
reaſon to repent of. My father was ſo ſhocked 
and afflicted at it, that it threw him into a 
fever which proved mortal. 


and me out of doors, and it was with great 
difficulty that I carried off my money and ne- 
ceſſary apparel. 


to me to go with her to Bruſſels, where ſhe 


had an old aunt whom ſhe expected ſome- 


thing from, and that would be willing to re- 
ceive us. 


He was no ſooner 
dead, but his loving widow turned her ſiſter 


In this diſtreſs, which was 
the greateſt I ever knew, Du Freſne propoſed 


I gladly accepted her propoſal, m 


8 
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ſpirit being too high to return to England i in 
the condition I was reduced to. 
came to Bruſſels, we found that her aunt was 
dead, but had left her the beſt part of what ſhe 
had, which amounted to a reaſonable ſub- 
ſiſtence. We agreed that I ſhould board with 


her under the name of Mademäiſelle Dalin- 


court, and pretend I was a relation of her for- 
mer brother-in-law : ſhe not caring to ſay any 


__ thing of the laſt alliance, which had been at- 
* tended with ſuch ill conſequences to us both. 


Upon this f6ot I lived with her very quietly, 


| by corrupting my mercenary friend, obtained 


| teration of almoſt fifteen years had changed 


ſaw me laſt: 


till the Count d' Aguilar found me out; and, 


more frequent acceſs to me than I deſired. 
You remember the diſorder I was in when he 


brought you firſt to ſee me: I knew you in- 


ſtantly; for my love had traced your image too 


ſtrongly in my mind to be effaced by any length | 


of time; whereas your indifference quickly 
made you loſe all memory of me, and the al- 


my perſon entirely from what it was when you 
1 thought I ſhould have died 
with the ſurprize: and was going as ſoon as I 
could ſpeak, to diſcover myſelf to you; but 


perceiving that you did not remember me, 1 


checked myſelf and invented a pretence to to a ſudden fit of fondneſs; which would wear 


cover my confuſion. It ſtruck me, that I 


4. 


might poſſibly make ſome adväntage of the 
diſguiſe in which you ſaw me; at leaft; I was 


ſure of the ſatisfaction of converſing with you ter | herſelf that he would like ker better when 


freely, and knowing what had happened to you 
fince our parting. When you came to me 


again as the confidant of the Count d' Aguilar, 
it was no ſmall revenge and pleaſure to me, to 
ſee you ignorantly helping another nian to de- 


bauch your own wife; and I could have found 
in my heart to have let you ſucceed in your 


friendly mediation, as a puniſhmient for the 


| injuries you have done me; but my virtue 
| ſoon rejected that temptation, and I thought 


of nothing but how to gain your eſteem. 


Count Aguilar, it appeared to me ſuch a mark 


When you brought me the baſe propoſal of 


of your contempt, that I fully reſolved not to 


ſee you any more. But when you expreſſed 
a repentance of that fault, and declared a 
reſpectful paſſion for me, even to the offer- 


ing me marriage, I . to the dictates of 


vol, I. 


When ve 


could but ill ſecure his love. 


my love, and admitted you to all fteedoms 
but one; that I told you your future conduct 
might obtain; and I believe (ſaid flie bluſhing) 
you will hardly now have the ſame reluctance 
to accept it as you had formerly. But though. 


I had thus engaged you by your promiſe, and 


{till more by your inclination, my happineſs 
was fir from being Axed. While the name 
of Emilia was concealed, 1 could not tell how 


the knowledge of it might affe&t you. It 


was ſtill in your power to make me miſerable; 
by being angry with my innocent deceitz but 


ſince you have been ſo good to approve it, and 


acknowledge ine for your wife, I ſhall make it 


my whole ſtudy and ambition to deſerve that 


title, and never think of my paſt misfortunes; 
but to 2 my . en 


Thus Emilia ended her narration; And re- | 
ceived the compliments of Count Aguilar and 


his lady, who both expreſſed the higheſt j loy at 


her good fortune. 


Polydore on his fide endeavouted to per= 


0 ſuade the counteſs to follow the example of 


Emilia, and be reconciled to Ker kuſhand, She 
anſwered him coldly; That ſhe had too much 
experience of the temper of the count to truſt . 


itſelf out in a few months. T Rat ſhe was 


neither ſo young, nor ſo handſome now, as be- 


fore their ſeparation : how then could, ſhe flat - 


ſhe was really leſs amiable; that what ſhe had 
done for him might ſecure her his eſteem; but 
ſhe had reteived abuhdant proof that his eſteem. 
1 know; ſaid 
ſhe; © the weakneſs of my heart! were I to 
„live with him again; I ſhould be jealous of 
© him even though he did not give me cauſe; 


© and that would certainly make us both un- 
© happy. 
_ © his pleaſures; and endeavour to ſechre my 
bon tranquillity; 7 e from a world 


It is better for me to leave him to 


* which I am unfit 
Polydore, foding i it in vaiif to aftde with 


her, and admiring the greatnefs of her mind 


took his leave of the count, and returned to 
Bruſſels, where his marriage with Emilia wat 


conſummated almoſt twenty ”"_ wy it wal, 
crane ! 


— 


— 
— 


DRE — 
— 


Went yeſterday with one of my acquain- | 
tauce to ſee a friend of his who has a houſe- 
He had 
formerly been a citizen and tradeſman, but 
growing rich on a ſudden by ſome lucky hit in 
the more profitable trade of ſtock- jobbing, he 
as ſuddenly ſet up for a judge in architecture, 
painting, and all the arts which men of quality 
would be thought to underſtand, and built this 


about twenty miles from London. 


houſe as a ſpecimen of his learning. When 
we came in, though it was in tlie midſt of 
winter, we were carried into a room without a 


- fire- place; and which fooked, if poſſible, ſtill 
colder than it felt. 


I I ſuppoſe,” ſaid I, * this 
« flone-vault that we are In is deſigned to be 
© the burying-place of the family: but I ſhould 
© be glad to ſee the rooms in which they /ve, 


for the chilneſs of theſe walls is inſupport- . 
N able to a Perſian conſtitution.” | | 
5 | 41 ſee, faid my companion, « that you bale 
a 4 10 taſte, or elſe you eguld not be cold in a 


« ſaloon ſo beautiful as this. 


Before I had time to make him any anſwers 
: tie maſter of the houſe came in; but, inſtead 
df carrying us to a fire, as I hoped he would, 
us about all his vaſt apartments, 


he walked 
then down into the offices under ground, and 


laſt into a garden, where a north-eaſt wind; 
that blew 1 very keen from off a heath to which 


it was laid open, finiſued what the ſaloon had 


begun, and. gave me a cold, which took away 
my voice in the very inſtant that I was going 
"oe complain of what he made me ſuffer. At 
| length we ended ovyobſervations, and fat down 
to dinner in a room where, by good fortune, 


the rules of afrchiteQurt allowed us to be warm: 


but when the meat was ſerved, I was in great 
| confuſion not to know how to aſk for any diſh 
of all I ſaw before me; for it ſeems the gen- 
tleman ate in the French way,. and nothing 
came up to his table in its natural form my 
uneaſineſs was ſtill greater when, upon taſting 
of five or fix different compoſitions, I found 


they were all mixed with the fleſh of larded 
hogs, which I could not touch without pollution, 
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LETTER XXIL 


| From London; 


After loſing my dinner in this macher, I 
was entertained all tlie evening with a conver- 
ſation between the gentleman of the houſe and 
another man, (who they told me was an ar- 


chitakt) ſo ſtuffed with hard words and terms _ 


of art, that I could not underſtand one part in 
five of it. They talked much of certain men 


ealled virtugſi, whom, by the near relation their 


title bore to virtue, I took at firſt to be a ſeit 


of rigid moraliſis: but upon enquiry, I diſeo- 
vered that they were a company of fiddlers, _ 


eunuchs, painters, builders, gardeners, and, 
gentlemen that had travelled into _ 
Italy, who immediately came home perfect vir- 
tuofi, though they went out the dulleſ fellows 


in the world. This order of men, which is 
pretty numerous, (as I could colle& from the 


diſcourſe of theſe two adepts) aſſume a fort of 


legiſlative authority over the body of their coun- : 


trymen : they bid one man pull down his houſe, 
and build another, which he can neither pay 


for nor inhabit; they take a diſlike to the fur- | 
niture of a ſecond, and command him to change 
it for a different one more expenſive and leſss 


commodious ; they order a third to go and 


languiſh at an opera, when he had rather be 
hallooing in a bear-garden : it is even feared 
they will take upon them to decide what ſort of 
woman every man ſhall be in love with, and 


preſcribe a particular colour of eyes and hair 


for the only object of univerſal inclination. 


I deſired to be informed whether this juri/- 
dition had been ancient in this kingdom, having 
met with no traces of it in hiſtory. | 

© No," ſaid he, it is ſo modern, that all he 
laws of it are changed once in every feven 

years; and that which before was the only 


© thing right, becomes at once a 4 crime 


and miſcdeameanour. 
Upon the whole, it appears to me to be à 


kind of epidemical madneſs ; and I am afraid to 
return to my own country, for fear I ſhould 


carry it with me thither, as thoſe who have 
been in Italy bring the dies Dong. with 
them into ane | 
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LETTER XxXXII. 


SELIM, TO MIR ZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HE RE is a lady's houſe where I often 
paſs my time, though I have very little 
' Intimacy with her, becauſe it is really being 
in a publick place, and making a viſit to half 


the town. The firſt time I went thither, I 


congratulated her on the prodigious number of 


her friends; and told her that ſhe muſt certainly 


| be poſſeſſed of moſt extraordinary perfections 
to attract ſuch a variety of people, and pleaſe 
them all alike. But I ſoon found that, in all 


khat crowd of viſitants, there was hardly one 


who came thither on her account; but that 
their reaſon for coming was the ſame as her's 
for receiving them, becauſe 2 had nothing 
elſe to do. 


The laſt time T5 was "os I met a gentle- 


man, whoſe character I was ſtill a ſtranger to, 
though I was very well acquainted with his face. 
I want to know, ſaid I to a lady who fat 
next me, © what is the merit of that gentleman 
© oyer-againſt. us, which recommends him fo 
© much to all the world? It ſeems to me that he 
©: 6 goes nothing, ſays nothing, means nothing, 
and is nothing; yet I always ſee him in 
good company !* . 
His character, ſaid ſhe, © may be compre- 
© hended in very few wards 4. he is a good-1a- 
© tured man.” 


© IT am mighty glad to hear it, returned [; . 
for I want ſuch a man very much: there is a 


friend of mine in great diſtreſs, and it lics 

© in his power to do him ſervice. f 

No, faid ſhe, © he is of too indolent a tem- 

© per to give himſelf the trouble of ſerving any 
body. 

Then what bonifies his das; ? an- 


ſwered I; or, how do you know that he has any: . 


e LETTER XXXIV. 


SELIM, ro MIRZA AT ISPAHKAN, 


I Had laſt night ſo extraordinary a dream, 
1 and it made ſuch an impreſſion on my mind, 
that I cannot forbear writing thee an account 
| of it. 


From London. 


During this dialogue between us, the 
reſt of the company had turned their 


diſcourſe wholly upon ſcandal; and few re- 
putations were ſpared by them, that were 


good enough to... be {FOO ab attack. 
ing. | 

The good. natured man far filently attentix e, 
and with great humanity let them abuſe his 


abſent friends as much as they thought fit. 


When that was over, he began to entertain 


us with his ſorrow for the death of a noble | 


perſon, who, he ſaid, had been his patron and 


benefactor: but, mgthought, he talked of is. 
mightily at Eis eaſe; and the lady who, had 
given me his character, whiſpered me, that 


notwithſtanding his obligations and lovg to He 
deceaſed, he was now making court to fi; 


worſt enemy, as OT: as he ever had 
to hin, 

At that inſtant there came in a a certain colo- 
| nel, who as ſoon as he ſaw my gentleman, rau 


up to him; and, embracing him very tenderly 
—* My dear Jack,” 

C drunk with me to-night!” - 
« You know I have been ill,” {aid the other 


gently; and drinking does not agree with 
me.“ 


No matter for that, replied the colonel ; 


you muſt poſitively be drunk before you lows,” 5 


for I am diſappointed of my, company, and 


© will not be xeduced either to drink by . 


{ or to go to bed ſober. 
The good-natured man could not rei ſuch 


obliging ſolicitations « he kindly agreed to the 
propoſal; and all the room expreſſed their ap- 
prehenſions, that his good-nature would be the 


death of N ſome time or other. 


From London. 


I ͤ thought I was 3 on a ſudden, 
to the palace of Iſpahan. Our mighty lord 


. was fitting on a throne, the ſplendor of 


Which my eyes could * bear: at the foot 


ſaid he, thou malt be 
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of it were his emirs, and great officers, all 
proſtrate on the ground in adorations, and ex- 
peRing their fate from his commands. Around 


: potically than he. 


him ſtood a multitude of his guards, ready to 
execute any. orders he ſhould give, and ſtrike 
terror into the hearts of- all his ſubſets. My 


| foul was awed with the majeſty of the ſcene z 


and I ſaid to myſelf —Can a king of England 
© compare himſelf to this? Can he whoſe au- 
„ thority is confined within the narrow baunds 
c of law, pretend to an equality with a monarch 
4 * whoſe power has no limits but his will ?” 
1 had ſcarce made this reflection, when, 


| turning my eyes a ſecond tine towards the 


throne, inſtead of the fephi, l ſaw an eunuch 
ſeated there, who ſeemed'to govern more deſ- 
The eunuch was ſoon 
changed into a woman, who a!ſo took the tiara 


and the ſword, to her ſucceeded another, and 
then a third : but before ſhe was well eſtab⸗ 
| Lihed in her ſeat, the captain by the guards 


© and have no military violence to fear. 


PERSIAN LETTBRS./ 


that ſtood around us marched up to the throne, 
and ſeized upon it. In that moment I looked, 
and beheld the Jophi lying ſtrangled on the fave 
with his vixir, and three of his ſultanas. 
Struck with horror at the ſpectacle, I left the 
palace; and, going ofit into the city ſaw ie 


| abandoned to the fury of the ſoldiers, who pil- 


laged all its riches, and cut the throats of the 
defenceleſs inhabitants. From thence I made 
my eſcape into the country, which was a waſte, 


uncultivated deſart, where | Te ys but 


idleneſs and want. 
6 O, ſaid I, © how much, happier is Eng- 
© land, and how much greater are its kings! 
c Their throne i is eſtabliſned upon juſtice, and 
© therefore cannot be overturned. They are 
* guarded by the affections of the people, 
They 
are the moſt to be honoured of all princes, 
E becauſe their government is beſt framed to 
make their ſubje&ts rich, | happy, and _ 


/ 


LETTER XxXXV. 


El, To MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


- HAD ſome diſcourſe to- day with an 6 Hugs 
liſh gentleman, who has an affectation of 


being thought a great philoſopher: his preten- 


ſions to it conſiſt in nothing elſe but refining 
away all the happineſs of his life. By a great | 


force of reaſoning, he 1s arrived at a total di iſe 


_welſh of himſelf, and as compleat an indiſerence 
to others.” 
he to me, 1 have gone through every thing 
© that bears the name of pleaſure, and am ab- 


© I am quite weary of living,“ faid 


« ſolutely” diſguſted with it all. 1 have no taſte 


for the common amuſements of wine, women, 


"of play, becauſe I have experienced the folly 
© of Fan them; and as for buſineſs, it t ap- | 


From London. 


« pears to me to be more endes than any of 
© the three, The buſtle of the town diſturbs, 
my quiet, and in the country I am dying of 
c the ſpleen. I believe I ſhall go with you in- 
© to Perſia, only to change the ſcene a little; 
and when J am tired of being there, take a 
doſe of opium, and remove to the other world.” 
I hope, Mirza, that thou and F ſhall never 
know what it is to be ſo wiſe; but make the 
beſt of thoſe comforts and delights which na- 
ture has kindly beſtowed upon us, and endea- 


—— 


SS; 


vour to diffuſe them as wide as poſſible, by 


the practice of thoſe virtues from which they 
flow. | 


LE TER XXXVE 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN- 


"HERE is another gentleman of my 


From London. 


He is poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſtate, 


acquaintance, who is a pliloſoþ/er, but which his friends are as much maſters of 


b | | 7 . ſpecies very different from him I deferib- 
3 * Als.” Ed 35 | | 


as he: 
pr inciple of gratitude, by far more endear - 


his children love him out of a _ 


PBRSIAN LETTERS, 


| Fring than that of duty ; and his ſervants 

_ conſider him as a father, whom it would be 
unnatural for them not to obey. 

His tenants are never hurt by drought or 
rain, becauſe the goodneſs of their lord makes 
amends for the inclemency of the ſky. 

The whole country looks gay about his dwel- 
ling, and you may trace all his footſteps by his 
bounties, 

Is it not ſtrange,” I have often heard him 
ſay, * that men ſhould be fo delicate as not to 
_ © bear a diſagreeable picture in their houſes, and 

vet force every face they ſee about them to, 
© wear a cloud of uneaſineſs and diſcontent ? 

Is there any object ſo pleaſing to the eye, 
© as the ſight of a man you have obliged? or 
* any muſick ſo agreeable to the ear, as the 


© voice of one that owns you for his benefac- 8 


tor?“ 


He has alſo a deep ſenſe of Nan. ook which 


$ELIM, 


| WENT laſt night with my friend to ſee | 


a lady whoſe houſe is the fayourite reſort 
of the moſt agreeable people of both ſexes. 
The lady herſelf received me with good breed- 
ing, which I found was the reſult of good 

| ſenſe: ſhe treated me as a ſtranger that came 


to ſee, not like a monſter that came to be ſen; 


and ſeemed more deſirous to appear in a good 
light herſelf to me, though a Perſian, than to 
ſet me in a ridiculous one to her company. The 
| converſation turned upon various ſubjetts, in all 
which ſhe bore a conſiderable, but not a petu- 
lant or over-bearing part; and with modeſty 
| ſhewed herſelf a miſtreſs of moſt of the living 
Languages, and not unacquainted with ancient 
and modern hiſtory. 


The reſt of the company had their _ ſhare 
of the converſation, which was carried on with 


ſpirit and good manners. One gentleman in 
| particular diftinguiſhed himſelf by the ſuperio- 
rity of his wit, accompanied with ſo much de- 


licacy and politeneſs, that none who heard him 


felt themſelves hurt by that pre- eminence which 
he alone ſeemed not to be conſcious __ 


'# This 3s — the portrait of our noble author's father, 


adds to the pleaſures of virtue the hopes of re- 
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is ſo far from caſting a gloom over his mind, 
that it is to that chiefly he owes his conſtant 
ſerenity. Were there no reward,” ſaid he to. 
me in our laſt converſation, e for virtue after 
© this life, a wiſe man would praiſe it for its 
© own beauty and reaſonableneſs ere; yet the 
* wiſeſt man, in that caſe, might be . PEE 
© from the perverſity of accidents : but he who 


© ligion, has no excuſe for ſinking under any 
misfortune; and, without the extravagance 
© of philoſophical pride, may always find a re- 
« ſource in his mind, as much ſuperior to all 
© human events, as the infinite extent of eter- 
© nity is beyond. the ſhort bounds of human 
duration. 0 

Such are the notions | of this man concerning 
3 and it is probable they are not very 
aurong, for he himſelf is never out of humour, 
nor is it poſſible to be ſo in his company *, 


Fron om London. 
His wit was ; all founded on 1 858 
was wit which a Perſian could comprehend ud 
_ eaſily as an Engliſhman ; whereas moſt that I 
have met with from other men, who are ambi- 
tious of being admired for that accompliſhment, 
is confined not only to the taſte of their own 
countrymen, but that of their own peculiar (et 
of friends, When this gentleman had enter- 
tained us for an hour or two, with the juſteſt, 
as well as livelieft remarks, both on perſons and 
things, that Jever heard, he went away; and, 
to comfort us for loſing him, there came in 
the man of great good. nature, whom I deſcrib- 
ed to thee i in one of my former letters. 

This courteous perſon hearing all of us very ; 
warm in praiſe of the other's wit, Joined in 
with us, but ended his panegyrick with a plain, 
though indirect infinuation, that there was a 
ſatirical turn in it, which rendered it very dan- 
gerous, and that the gentleman could not poſ- 
ſibly be fo witty but at the — of his 
good- nature. | | 
I could not help being quite angry at TY im- 
pertinent and ill- grounded a reflection, on a 
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man for 4 1 bad conceived a great eſteem, 


and defired to know why he ſuppoſed him to be 
ill natured, only becauſe he was not dull. © Has 
© he abuſed,” ſaid I, any worthy man? has 


© he defamed any woman of good character? If 


« all the edge of his wit is turned on thoſe who 
« arejuſtly the objects of ridicule, his wit is as 
e ret a benefit to private life, as the ſword 


t of the magiſtrate i is to the public.” bo: 
My gentleman, fearing to be drawn into a 
di pute which he could not garry on without ex- 
Foſing the ſecret enyy of his heart, changed 
the diſcourſe; and for the reſt of his ſtay * 


among us, which was not very long, kept 
moſt {rift ſilence, and gave no other indicati- 


ons of life, but that of laughing whenever any 
body laughed, and nods and geſtures of appro- 
bation to whoever ſpoke. 


The moment he was gone, I told my friend, 


that I did not much wonder to ſee that gen- 
tle:nan in mixed company, where it was enough 
that he gave no offence ; but that, in a ſelect 
ſociety as this was, he ſhould be received only 
from a general notion of his good-nature, which 


was ſupported by no one action of his life, 
ſeemed to me entirely unaccountable. For, 


even allowing his pretenſions to that title, I 
bus ſurprized that ſuch a character ſhould be 
10 ſcarce, as to make it ſo very valuable. 
II can eaſily conceive, continued I, that 


© the notorious reverſe of that virtue would 


© be a good reaſon o turn a man out of com- 


* pany z but I cannot think that the poſſeſſion 


of that virtue, deſtitute of all others, is a 


s reaſon for letting him into it“ 
© If you will keep my ſecret,” replied my 


friend, © I will tell you the whole truth; but 
if you diſcover me, I ſhall paſs for i ata: | 
ed myſelf. You muſt know then, that there 
_ © are about this town ten thouſand ſuch fellows 


as this, who, without a grain of ſenſe or merit, 


© make their way by reciprocally complimentins 
one another. 


Their numbers make them for- 


«© damns them 


anſwered J. 


. 
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* midable, eſpecially ſuppor ted, as they are, by 
© the fair-ſex. They ſneak into good com- 

« pany, like dogs, after ſome man of ſenſe, 
whom they ſeem to belong to; where they 
© neither bark nor bite, but a and faaun; 
© ſo that neither good manners nor humanity 
© will allow one to kick them out, till at laſt 
« they acquire a ſort of right by ſufferance. 
They preſerve their character by having no 
© will of their own, which in reality is owing 
© tq their having no diſtinguiſhing judgment: 
6 they are all poſſeſſed of ſome degree of cun- 

ning; and their paſſions are too low and dull 


a * to break in upon it, or hurry them into 


* the indiſcretiong of men of parts, Beſides, 
they know that they are in a conſtant ſtate 
© of probation, where the leaſt tranſgreſſion 
: they carry no compenſation 
© about them; for active faults will not be 
© borne, where there are at beſt but negative 
© virtues. The ſmall number of people of 
© ſenſe are forced to ſubmit in this, as in many 
© other filly cuſtoms, to a tyrannical majority, 
and laviſh undeſervedly the valuable cha- 
© racter of good- nature, to avoid being as un- 
« juſtly branded with that of ill nature them- | 
© ſelves.? | 3 
® Might not antbther reaſon be given for i it!“ 
Are not vanity and ſelf-lowe 
« the great cauſes of not only the toleration, but 


© the privileges theſe people enjoy? and does not 


£ ſecurity from cenſure, certainty of applauſe, 
© or the diſcovery of an eminent ſuperiority, 
prevail with thoſe of the beſt parts to really 
© like, what they oniy pretend to fuffer, the 
© converſation of thoſe of the worſt? Very 
« poſſibly* replied my friend: at leaſt the va 

© nity of the wiſeſt is certainly the comfort of « 
© the weakeſt, and ſeems to be given as an al- 
© lay to ſuperior underſtandings, to preſerve a 
certain degree of equality that Providence - 
0 intended among mankind. N 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 
SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN; 
| | From Loudon 


I Had yeſterday the pleaſure of 2 ſpeQacle, 
than which nothing is more ſtriking to a 


foreigner, becauſe he can have a right idea of 
it no where elſe : I ſaw the three eſtates of the 
kingdom aſſembled in parliament. The King 
was on his throne in all his majeſty ; around 

him ſat the peers in their different robes ; at 
the bar ſtood the ſpeaker of the commons, at- 
tended by the houſe: Accuſtomed as I am to 


the ſublime court of our great emperor, I be- 


held this ſcene with much more reverence, but 
it was reverence mixed with love. Now, and 
never till now, did I fee a true image of civil 


government, the ſupport and pertettion of hu- 
man ſociety. A tyrant's court is no more 
worthy to be compared with this aſſembly, 


than a lion's den with a temple. Here ſueh 
laws as, after mature and free deliberation, 


have obtained the concurrence of the noblcs and 


commons, receive the royal aſſent; nor can any 


ſanction. 


bind the de Which have not that triple 
A gentleman who came with me 
made me obſerve, that when the commons ſent 
up the fubſidies granted to the king, he tank. 
ed ther for them; as an acknowledgment that 


he had no power to raiſe them without their 


conſent. © Antiently,, added he, ſupplits of 


© money and redreſs of grievances went toge- 
ther; but ſuch is the preſent happineſs of our 


* condition, that we have more money than 


ever to beſtow, and x0 revenge at all to 
be redreſſed.” 

I have heard, ſaid I, that when theſe 
C gifts are moſt liberal, 
* tendency, 


A 


like plentiful exhalations drawn 


from the earth, to fall again 2 the p 8 N | 


from whenee they came.” 


He was going to anſwer me, whis the houſe 
Wann, and put an 5 to my e | | 


LETTER XXXIxX. 


$5LIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAMN.. 


85 T H Is morning receive da viſit from the 


gentleman under whoſe conduct I had 
been at the houſe of lords. After ſome gene- 
ral diſcourſe upon that ſubject; he aſked me 
what I thought of their nobility. 
© I am too great a ſtranger,” | 
© to have formed a right opinion bf what they 
are; 
« freely what I think they ſhoutd be. 
An Engliſh nobleman ſhould be a ftrenu- 
' © ous aſſerter of the privileges of the people, 
© becauſe he is perpetually entruſted with the 
care of them; and at the ſame time deſirous 
to preſerve chi juſt rights of the crown, be- 
cauſe it is the ſource from which his honour 
1s derived. | 9 85 
He ſhould have an eſtate that might ſet 
him above dependance; and employ the 
luperfluities, if ſuch there were, not in 


K M «& * 


- 


oy. - 


000 J. 


but, if you pleaſe, I will tell you. 


Erom London. | 


improving luxury, but in | extending cha 
. 
le ſhould mars his dignity eaſy to his | 


© inferiors by the modeſty and ſimplicity of 
© his behaviour; nor ever think himſelf too 


« great for the loweſt 198 of friendſhip and | 


humanity, 


He ſhould claim nv W that wichs 


e exempt him from the ſtrifteſt rules of juſtice z 


* 


and afford his protection, not to men obnox- 


tous to the law, but to aer modeſt virtue 
and uſeful art. 


a * 


The character you have drawn,“ anda | 


my friend; though it be rare, yet is not 


«* imaginary + ſome there are to whom ſtill it 
« may belong; and it eminently exiſts in a 


© young nobleman, grandſon and heir to a late 
* illuſtrious commander *, whoſe name, even 
© in Perſia, j is not unknown; 


| * Duke of Marlborough, — 


DW 


they have a natural 
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LETTER XL. 


„ SEfL1M, TO MIRZA AT 18 PAHAN. 


1 leges which no other nation now in the 
. world enjoys in ſo high a degree. One is, 
that they cannot be long deprived of their li- 


berty upon ſuſpicion of any crime, not even 


of treaſon itſelf, without being brought to a 
trial: another is; that they cannot be tortured, 
either to force a confeſſion of what is laid to 
their charge, or a diſcovery of their accom- 
plices. It is a wonderful thing, that even in 
many free ſtates, theſe two eſſential rights of 
human nature have not been ſecured: for can 
any thing be more repugnant to natural juſtice, 


than to puniſh without proof of a crime? Or 


is there a greater puniſhment than long im- 
priſonment and the infliction of violent pain, 
either of which is worſe than death to an in- 
nocent man? From both theſe evils the Eng- 
| liſh are guarded by their excellent laws z which 
| have alſo provided, that none ſhall undergo 
the vexation and ſhame of a trial in a criminal 
cauſe without the conſent of twelve of their 


_ countrymen, who are called the grand jury; 


nor can ſentence be paſſed upon them, but by 
the unanimous voice of twelve more of their 
equals, with as ſtrong proviſions (in trials for 
treaſon eſpecially) againſt any influence of fear 
or corruption, as human laws are able to frame: 
To thele glorious privileges is added the right 
of being taxed by none but their repreſenta- 
8 Fer of en che King in a Fim 


aHE Engliſh are blefſed with ſome privi- 


my ſeraglio 
worlt of misfortunes, voluntary ſervitude W 


From Lokdos; 

manner upon all matters of government, of en- 
quiring into the conduct of miniſters, of ar- 
raigning the guilty, and taking them out of 
the ſhelter of the throne, liberty of ſpeech in 


parliament, and liberty of writing and pub- | 


liſhing with all decent freedom what every man 
thinks upon public affairs. | 
When I conſider all theſe advantages, and 
reflett on the ſtate I am in when in my own 
country, expoſed upon the lighteſt ſuſpicion 


to be ſhut up in a priſon, to be tortured there, 
and, if ever brought out from thente, to be 


tried by a partial judge, poſſibly by my ac- 
cuſer himſelf, to haye my eſtate taken from me 
at the emperor's pleaſure, having no means of 
redreſs againſt him or his miniſters, and de- 
prived of, the power even to complain; when 
I reflect on all this, I cannot but look upon 
the loweſt ſubject of England with envy, and 


with reſpect, as I ſhould on a being of an or- 


der ſuperiof to mine: 


But, on the other Hand, were there an Eng- 
limman wicket and fooliſh enough; to give up 


the leaſt of theſe rights for any temptation of 


fortune or power; I ſhould look down upon 
him, however exalted by titles or wealth, with _ 
more contempt than upon the loweſt ſlave in 
: for, if unwilling ſlavery be the 


the baſeſt of crimes, 


LETTER XII 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 18 ARA f 


A BOUT a fortniglit ago, 1 went, in 
A company with one of my acquaintance, 
to ſee a place in this city, called the Exchange, 


which is the general rendezvous of all the mer- 


chants, not only of England, but the whole 
trading world. I never yet came into an aſ- 
fembly with ſo much reſpect as into this. 
Theſe,“ ſaid T to my friend, * are the 
© moſt wſeful, and therefore the moſt ho- 
© neurable, of mankind, They are met 


| Hi London: 


* here to carty on the common bap⸗ 

© pineſs; their gains are the advantage of 
the publick"; and their labour makes the 

« eaſe of human life. 

I had ſcarce ſpoke theſe words; when 16 0 car 
ried me out into a neighbouring alley, where I 
alſo ſaw ſome buſy faces; but which looked, 
methought, very different from the others. 
Theſe, ſaid he, * are a ſort of traders, whoſe - 
© whole buſineſs is confined within the com- 
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« pak of this alley, where they create a kind of 
* ebb and flow, which they know how to turn 


© to good account; but which is deſtructive to 


© all trade, except Heir own, Nay, they have 
© ſometimes raiſed ſuch violent tempeſis here, 
« that half the wealth of the nation has been 
© ſunk by it.” 

© They are then a ſort of 3 anſwer- 
. 

A moſt Habolcaſ one truly,” replied he; 
and, what is moſt wonderful, the maſters of 
© the art have the ſecret to render themſelves 
© znViſible: though they are always wirtually 
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« yered, and by their motions the ſkilful in this 
« traffick ſteer their cour ſe and . their 
© ventures.” 

While he was ſaying this to me, there came 


up tous an ill- looked fellow, and aſked if we 


had any Hoch to (ell. 


My friend whiſper ed me in the e ear, that this 
was an imp: I ſtarted ; called on Mahomet to 


protect me, and made the vo of my "oy out of 
the apes A 


LETTER XLII. 


* SELIM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


HAT Abdallah, whom I mentioned in 

a former letter, is gone from England. 
Thou wilt be affected with the virtue of the 
man, when I tell thee the cauſe of his depar- 
ture. 
to him; I came, and found him oppreſſed with 
the deepeſt ſorrow. * Ah, Selim, ſaid he to 
me, © I muſt leave thee: I muſt go, and diſ- 
© charge my duty to the beſt of fathers ; I muſt 
give my all for him to whom I owe it.” At 
_ theſe words, he put a letter into my hand, which 
he had juſt received the day before: I found by 
it, that his father, who was a merchant, in a 


voyage from Grand Cairo to Aleppo, was taken 


by a cruizer of the ifle of Malta; and being 


unable himſelf to pay his ranſom, had written 


to his ſon to do it for him. Thou knoweſt, 
ſaid he to me, © that I am not rich; to raiſe 


the ſum demanded for my father's liberty, I 


« mult ſell all my effects, and leave myſelf with- 
© out the means of a ſubſiſtence, except what 
my labour can procure me. 
* diſtrels is not what concerns me moſt ; the 
fear of poverty cannot fright me from my 
duty ; I only grieve for the tate of my poor 
wife, whom the ruin of my fortune will ex- 
poſe to indigence and ſhame. 
fake that I have fent for you; and I conjure 
you, by all our friend ſhip, by the prophet 
© and the God whom we adore, not to refuſe 
me the firſt favour I have a . 

had ſaid this, he opened the of another 
Vor. I. ee 


a „4 „ «„ „ „ 


« pliſhed. 


But my own. 


It is for her 


When he 


From London. 


room, where I ſaw a beautiful woman in the 


Turkiſh habit, who, with a modeſty peculiar 


to our eaſtern ladies, endeavoured to conceal 
| herſelf from my regards. 
He ſent laſt week to deſire I would come 


* choſen to protect you: ſee him who muſt 


* ſhortly be your huſband, in the room of the 
© unfortunate Abdallah.“ 
me, and weeping bitterly—* This,” cried he, 
© O Selim! is the g:ace tor which I am a ſup- 
permit me to give her to a man who I. 


« pliant : 


© know will uſe her well ; I am reſolved to di- 


vorce her this very inſtant, according to the 
© power allowed me by our law, if you will 


£ conſent to take her for your wife; nor could 


the ſophi himielt make you a preſent of greater 
If the charms of her perſon are not 


6 value. 
© ſufficient to recommend her to you, know 
© that her mind is ſtill fairer and more accom- 


© three years ago, in all which time ſhe has 
© hardly ſtirred out of my houſe, nor deſired 


any company but mine. It is impoſſible to 
© be happier with a wife than I have been with | 


© her; nothing ſhould ever have prevailed on 
© me to part with her, but the deſire to ſeparate 
her from my misfortunes, and to procure her 
© a maintenance agreeable” to her birth and me- 


her myſelf.“ 
He had ſcarce ended, when the lady, tearing 
her hair, and beating the whiteſt breaſt Lever 


« preſent here, they never appear to vulgar eyes 
© but ſome of their ps are frequently diſco- 


© Come hither, Zelis, : 
ſaid my friend, and ſee the man whom I have 


Then, turning to 


I brough her with me into England 


„ rit, which I am no longer able to provide for 
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faw, implored him not to think of a ſeparation, 


more painful to her than any miſery that als 
ty could reduce her to. 

After many paſſionate expreſſions of her love, 
ſhe declared that ſhe would accompany him to 


Malta, and beg her bread with him afterwards 


"If it was neceſſary, rather than ſtay behind in 


the moſt affluent condition. But he poſitively 
refuſed to let her go, and inſiſted upon giving 


ber to me, as the only expedient to make him 


ealy. To carry her with me, ſaid he, would 


be expoſing her to ſuch dangers and wants, 


as I cannot endure even to think of: but leſs 


can I bear the thought of leaving her here, in 


c 

6 

© anation of infidels, among women have gi- 
ven up modeſty, and men who profeſs 20 make 
© war upon it wherever it is to be found. Your 
© houſe is the only aſylum to which her virtue 
0 
0 
6 


© can ſafely retire, As your wife, ſhe will be 


protected from any inſult, even in this land 


© of -licentiouſueſs.” To theſe words of Abdal- 


lah, Zelis replied with many arguments, but 
J continued ſome time a 
_ filent witneſs of this extraordinary er J but 


with more tears. 


to ſecure it for my friend : 
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at laſt, ſeeing him determined to divorce,her, T 


told him, I would accept her as a treaſure com- 


mitted to my hands, not for my own uſe, but 
that ſhe ſhould re- 
main with me under the charaQter of my wife, 


but T would always be a ſtranger to her bed; 


and if at his return he found himſelf in circum- 
ſtances ſufficient to maintain her, I would reſ- 
tore her back again to him urtouched ; or, in 


caſe they ſhould mutually defire it, carry her 
with me to my ſeraglio in the eaſt. They were 
both much comforted with this aſſurance; and 
Zelis conſented to ſtay with me, ſince Abdallah 
commanded it. 
Malta the following week, with his whole for⸗ 
tune on board for his father's ranſom, and left 


The poor man embarked for 


me ſo touched at his filial piety, that I made an 


offer to pay part of it myſelf ; but he told me I 


had done enough for him in taking care of what 


was deareſt to him upon earth, -and refuſed any 


further ſuccour 7 rom me. 


N. B. | This ory | is reſumed in Letter | 


LXXVI. 


LETTER XLII. 


A fell i into » Gone ſe ith an nEn * , 

who has well examined the conſtitution of 
his country. 
thought of the preſent ſtate of it. Two prin- 


4 cipal evils, anſwered he, © are making way 
for arbitr ary power, if the court ſhould ever 


be inclined to take advantage of them, viz. 


the abuſe of our wealth and the abuſe of our 


t eloquence: the laſt is, if poſſible, more miſ- 


- 5 chieyous than the firſt ; for it ſeduces thoſe 


© whom money could not corrupt : it is the 
* moſt pernicious of all our refinements, and 


4 themoſt to be dreaded in a free country. To 
« ſpeak truth is the privilege of a freeman ; ; to 
do it roundly and plainly, is his glory; thus 
© jt was that the ancient Romans debated every 


thing that concerned the common-wealth, at 


sa a time when they beſt knew how to govern, 
e before Greece had infected them with rheto- 
„ rick. As nothing was propounded to them 
| * with. n diſguiſe, . r ge what was 


y SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


I begged him to tell me what he 


F. rom Londme. 


© moſt for their konour and intereſt. But the 


* thing called Eloquence here is of another 


kind; it is leſs the talent of enforcing truth, 
© than of impoſing falſehood ; it does not de- 
« pend on a true knowledge of the matter in de- 


« bate, for generally it aims at nothing more 


© than a ſpecious appearance: nor is wiſdom a 


© neceſſary quality in the compoſition of an ora- 
tor; he can do without it very well, provided 


© he has the happy facility of diſcourſing 
« ſmoothly, and aſſerting boldly.” 


have no knowledge in the eaſt of ſuch an elo- 
quence as this man deſcribed, it is our cuſtom 


to ſpeak naturally and pertinently, without 
ever imagining that there was an art in it, 


or that it was poſſible to talk finely upon a ſub- 
je& which we do not underſtand. 


© Pray, Sir, ſaid 1, when theſe e 


5 you tell me of have been caught two or three 
« times in a he, do not you treat them with the 


I own to 
thee, Mirza, this account ſurprized me; we 
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ſwered he; the whole merit and pride of their 
< profeſſion is to deceive : they are to lay falfe 


colours upon every thing; and the greater the 
© impoſition is, the greater their reputation. 
The orator who can only perſuade us to act 
© againſt ſome of our leſſer intereſts, is but a ge- 
© mus of the ſecond rate; but he who can com- 


« pel us by his eloquence to violate the moſt eſ- 
_* ſential, is an able man indeed, and will cer- 


« tainly ri/e very high. I ſuppoſe it may be 
your cuſtom in Perſia to beſtow employments 
on ſuch perſons as have particularly qualified 
© themlelves for them: you put the care of the 


army and the marine into the hands of foldiers 


and ſeamen ; you make one man ſecretary of 

© ſtate, becauſe he has been bred in foreign 
* courts, and underſtands the intereſts of your 
neighbouring princes ; to another you truſt 
© the revenue, becauſe he is ſkilful in economy, 
© and has proved himſelf above the temptation 
© of embezzling what paſſes through his hands.” 


Ves, replied I, „this is ſurely the right 

method; and I conclude it muſt be yours.”--- 
© we are above thoſe vulgar ; 
the flate,” 


No, ſaid he; 


9 3 ; fuck qualifications are not requi- 


© fiteamong us: to be fit for any or all of theſe 


© poſts, one muſt be a good ſpeaker in parli- 
© ament.*---+ How!” ſaid 1; © becauſe I make 
a fine harangne upon a treaty of 22 am I . 


ö he. 
ſaid I, 
What a diſtempered body muſt that be whoſe 
members are ſo monſtrouſly out of joint, that 


LETTERS. - , 5 47 
© therefore fit to ſuperintend an army d' We 
© think ſo, anſwered he: And if I can plau- 
© fibly defend a miniſter of ſtate from a rea- 
© ſonable charge brought againſt him, have I 


© thereby a title to be taken into the adminiſ- 


tration?! Beyond diſpute, in this country, 
© Why then, by Mahomet !“ 
your government may well be ſick: 


© there 1s no one part in its proper place ! If 
my tongue ſhould undertake to do the office 
* of my head and arms, the abſurdity and the 
© impotency would be juſt the ſame.” 


Vet thus,” ſaid he, we go on; lamely 


enough I muſt confeſs ; but ſtill admiring 


our own wile policy, and an at the 855 
of the world,” 


© You may laugh, replied I, © as you think 


© fit: but if the ſultan my maſter had among 
© his counſellors ſuch an orator as you deſcribe, 


a fellow that would prate away truth, equity, 
© and common- ſenſe ; by the tomb of our holy 
© prophet ! he would make a mute of him, and 
ſet him to watch over the ſeraglio inſtead of 


K 


At theſe words I was obliged to take my 
leave, and our diſcourſe was broke off til ano- 
ther meeting. | | 


LETTER xv. 


HE next day I ſaw my . 


and he reſumed the ſubject of eloquence, 
© You cannot imag. ne, ſaid he to me, of 


© what fatal conſequence this art of haranguing 
good laws have 


© has been to all free ſtates ; 
been eſtabliſhed by wiſe men, who were far 


© from being eloquent; and eloquent men, who 


© were far from being wiſe, have every where 
« deſtroyed or corrupted them, Look into hiſ- 
© tory, you will find, that the ſame period 
which carried eloquence to its perfection, was 
© almoſt always mortal to liberty. The repub- 
licks of Greece, and that of Rome, did not 
© ſee their moſt celebrated orators till the very 
„ moment that their conſtitutions were over- 
£ turned. And how indeed ſhould it be other- 
c wiſe? When once it becomes a faſhion to ad- 
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can long ſubſiſt, 


From London 


© yance men to dignity Fa power, not for the 
good counſel that they give, but for an agree- 


© able manner of recommending bad ones, it is 


q impoſſible that a government ſo adminiſtered | 
Is any thing complained of 
© 245 amiſs? Inſtead of redreſs.” they g.ve you 
an oration :\ Have ygu propoſed a good and 


© needful Jaw ? In exchange for that you receive 
© an oration. Has your natural reaſon deter- 


© mined you upon any point? Up gets an ora- 


« tor, and ſo confounds you, that you are no l 
Is any right ' 
© meaſure to be obitructed, or wrong one to be 
© advanced? There is an orator always ready, 
and it is moſt charmingly performed t to the 


c longer able to reaſon at all. 


delight of all the hearers.” 
I do not 2 „ what bes, 
2 
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| you may find in being deceived - but I dare 


ſtruct a merchant in his buſineſs, or a farmer 
in his work, without . underſtanding either 
trade or huſbandry, they would only be laugh- 
ed at for their pains ;z and yet when they at- 
* tempt to perſuade a nation to commit a thou- 
© ſand ſenſeleſs faults, they are liſtened to with 


But, for my part, I think 
they deſerve nothing but hatred and contempt, 
for daring to play with ſuch ſacred things as 

truth, juſtice, and Fable good, in ſo wanton 
and diſſolute a manner.” 

© Moſt certainly, anſwered he, hey are 
very dangerous to all ſociety ; for what is it 

they profeſs ? Do not they make it their boaſt 


pers of the mind agreeable to the duty of a 
judge, or of a counſellor of ſtate? I maintain, 
that it would be juſt as proper for us to decide 


* heated or cooled, to the "nu we often 


_ laſt letter, was heard by a gentleman that 


{at near us, who, I have been told, has found 
his account ſo much in eloquence, as to be in- 


'tereſted in the defence of it. Accordingly, he 


collected that Demoſthenes and Cicero, the two 


: greateſt orators that eyer were, employed their 


rhetorick in the ſervice of their country. © I 
L might, perhaps, anſwered he, © make ſome 
© objections to the integrity of boih ; but, al- 


* lowing what you ſay, it amounts to no more 


8 than this, that eloquence may be of ſervice 


. to mankind in the poſſeſfion of very good 


© men; and ſo may arbitrary power, of the 
s greateſt ſervice : but yet we ſay in England, 


= e that it is wiſer not to truſt to it; ; becauſe, as 
— © it is generally managed, it becomes a moſt 
en, oppreſſion, And, I am lure, I can 


LN 


c 
day, ſhould theſe gentlemen undertake to in- 
8 


= 

c 

6 

0 

< great attention, and come off with abund- 
© ance of applauſe. 

0 

Cc 

0 

4 


that they have the power to ſoothe or enflame ; 
that is, in proper terms, to make us partial 
or to make us mad? Are either of theſe tem- 


a queſtion of right or wrong after a debauch 
of wine or a doſe of opium, as after being 


HE en I repeated to thee” in my | 


attacked my friend, and* told him, he was afraid : 
| he had forgot his hiſtor y, or he would have re- 


out of it, replied my friend: 
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© are, by the addreſs of one of l Kilt 
© ſpeakers. | 
© Wiſely was it done by the Venetians, to 


© baniſh a member of their ſenate, (as I have 


© read they did) only becauſe they thought he 


© had too much eloquence, and gained too great 


© an aſcendantin their councils by that bewich+ 
© ing talent. Without ſuch a caution there is. 
* noſatety ; for we are led, when we fancy that 
© we act moſt freely; and the man who can 
© maſter our affections will have but little trou- 
ble with our reaſon. 


© ſee what it does with religion: in itſelf it is 
* fiople and beneficent, full. of charity and hu- 

| mulity „and yet, let an eloquent Jeſuit get 
up into a pulpit, what monſtrous ſyſtems will 


che draw out of it! What pride, what tyran- 


© ny, will he make it authorize ! How much 

© rancour and malignity will he graft upon it! 
If then the laws of God may be thus corrupt- 
ed by the taint of eloquence, do we wonder 


© that the laws of men cannot eſcape ?*---* No,” 
ſaid I; 


© no miſchiefs are to be wondered at, 
c where the reaſon of mankind is fo abuſed.” 


LETTER Xl. 


sELIM, TO MIRZA AT 18 PAHAN. 


From London, 


« ſhew you in hiſtory as many orators that have 
* abuſed their eloquence, as kings that have _ 
© abuſed their authority: for, beſides the Wicks : 
edneſs common to human nature, ihe vanity . 

of making a bad cauſe appear a good one is 
in itſelf a dangerous temptation. When a 
man ſees he is able to impoſe on the judgments 
of others, he muſt be a very honeſt and very 
modeſt one indeed, if he never does it Wrong - 


nilt, * the generality of men are too weak to 
bear truth | They muſt be cheated into hap- 
« pineſs,”*---* I am ſure they are often cheated 

e nor can I 
* wholly agree to your propoſition in the ſenſe 
you underſtand it. It may be neceſſary for 
the government of mankind, not to tell them 
the whole truth; ſomething may be proper to 
© be hid behind the veil of pol.c yg . it 1s ſel- 
dom necullary to tell them 29 = 


A 


- Lu . 


0 


But to ſhew you the 
© power of oratory in its ſtrongeſt light, let us 


fully.” 3 Alas, Sir!' returned his antago- | 


. 
* 
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© Theſe pious frauds are the inventions of ve- 
ry impious men; they are the tricks of thoſe 
who. make the publick good a. pretence for 
ſerving: their private vices. Let us conſider 


ſtates where they are known to have been the 
happieſt. How was it in Athens, while the 


then thought neceeſſary to He for the good of 
the commonwealth? No; the people were 


right, and their actions glorious: but when 
the orators had got the dominion over them, 


eſtabliſh, what was the conſequence ? Their 
leaders became factious and corrupt, their 
government venal, their publick councils un- 


© certain and fluctuating, either too weakly 


« fearful, or too raſhly bold; till at laſt, from 


© generous, high-ſpirited freeemen, they ſunk 
In Rome, 


© into prating, contemptible ſlaves. 


LETTER XIVI 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Was the other day in company with a cler- 
gyman, who has the education of ſeveral 


young noblemen committed to his care, A 


truſt of this importance made me regard him as 


one of. the moſt conſiderable men in England. 


© anſwer for: the virtue and happineſs of the 


© next age will in a great meaſure depend on his 
(capacity. 
diſcourſe with him, that T might know if he 


T was very defirous to enter into 


was equal to his office, and tried all the common 


topicks of converſation; but on none of theſe 
Was I able to draw a end from him. 


At laſt, 


upon ſome point being itarted, which gave him 


occaſion to quote a Latin poet, he opened all at 


once, and poured forth ſuch a deluge of hard 
words, compoſed out of all the learned lan- 
guages, that though T underſtood but little of 
his meaning, I could not help admiring his elo- 


| cution. 


As his ſcholars were many of them born to an 
hereditary ſhare-ur the — e, I concluded 


how mankind was governed in thoſe ages and * truth and juſtice, and the firſt rulers of them 


lawes of Solon preſerved their force? Was it 


truly informed of every thing that concerned 
them; and as they. judged: by their natu- 
ral underftanding, their determinations were 


and they were deceived upon the principle you 


Engliſh conftitution, and 


ſome queſtions on that ſubje&, I found, to my 


very great ſurprize, that he was more a ſtranger: 
© This ſage,” faid Ito myſelf, © has much to 


A 


© were a. great and free people, they underſtood 
© not theſe political refinements. All govern- 
© ments in their firſt inſtitution were founded in 


« were generally honeſt men; but, by the length 
of time, corruption is introduced, and men 


© be lodged in ſafe hands. 


© their conduct 1s ſtill the ſame. 


a. 


of the nation ow, will certainly. be fo next 


year: diſgrace « or favour can make no differ- 
c 5 
ence.” 


ww 


6 „ From . 
he muſt be thoroughly 
14 to inftru&: them 


in the knowledge of it: but, upon aſking him 


to it than myſelf, and had no notions of go- 


vernment, but what he drew from the imagiuary 
© Well,” ſaid! 


republick of a Greek philoſopher. 
I, you at leaſt inſtruct your ſcholars in Grecian 


and Roman virtue; you light up in them a 


« ſpirit liberty; you exerciſe them in juſtice 


© and magranimity ; you form them to a reſem- 
© blance of the greatcharuers they meet with 


in ancient authors.“ Far from it,” ſaid a 
gentleman in company; © they are accuſtomed: 


to tremble at a rod, to tell hes in excule of 


A 


* 


40 


* the caſe was much the ſame”; as long as they 


come to look upon thoſe frauds as neceſſary to 
© government, which their forefathers abhorred % 
as deſtructive to it. It does not, ſaid I, 
© belong. to me to decide in this diſpute ; but 
it ſeems to be highly important, that %s 
© power of decetwing- for the. publiick good thould + 
And I tuppole that 
ſuch among you as are truſted with it are very 3. 
conſtant and uniform in their principles. 
© Though the colours may vary, the ground of 
What with 
them is the ential and fundamental intereſt 


ang with the 


trifling faults, to betray their companions, to 
be ſpies and cowards : the natural vigour of 
their ſpirits is broke, the natural i ingenuity of 
their tempers varniſhed over, the natural bent: 
of their genius curbed and thwarted; the 
whole-purpoſe of their education is to acquire 
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* ſee Greek 41 Latin Soils; by this only 
FI * they are allowed to try their parts; if they 
are backward in this, they are pronounced 
dunces, and often made fo from diſcourage- 
© ment and deſpair. 


4 


| that of Engliſh ladies. 


wa a 6 


PERSIAN 


© T ſhould think,” ſaid I, © if words only are 
© to be taught them, they ſhould learn to ſpeak 


| © Engliſh with grace and elegance, which is 
particularly neceſſary in a government where 


© eloquence has obtained fo great a ſway. 


That article is never thought of, anſwered 
he: I came myſelf from the college a perfect 


maſter of one or two dead languages; but 


was taught me by the letters and converſation 
of a lady about the court, whom, luckily for 
my education, I fell in love with. 


« 1 have heard," ſaid I, that it is uſual for > 


could neither write nor ſpeak my own, till it 


3 RK A „ ” R „ coo A „ 


LETTERS. 


© young gentlemen to finiſh thei, tudies in other 
© countries ; and indeed it ſeems neceſſary 
© enough by the account you have given me of 
© them here: but if I may judge by the great - 
© eſt part of thoſe whom I have ſeen at their re- 
© turn, the foreign maſters are no better than 
C Fat and the foreign miſtreſſes not ſo good. 
ere I to go back to Perſia with an Engliſh 
coat, an Engliſh footman, and an Engliſh | 
_ cough, it would amount to juſt the improve- 
ment made in France by one half of the youth 
who travel thither.*---* Add to theſe, a taſte 
for muſick, replied the gentleman, * with 
two or three terms of building and of paint- 
ing, and you would want but one taſte more 
to be as accompliſhed as ſome of the fineſt gen» 
tlemen that Italy ſends us back,” 


LETTER XVI. 


| brrin, 10 MIRZA AT 1SPAHAN. 


R OM conſidering the ae of Eng- 

liſh gentlemen, we turned our diſcourſe to 
I aſked a married man 
that was in company, to inſtruct me a little in 
the courſe of it, being particularly curious to 


know the methods which could render a woman 
in this country ſo different a creature from one 
in Perſia. 
© aſk my wife, not me, that queſtion : 
© are myſteries I am not allowed to pry into; 


„Indeed, Sr, ſaid he, © you muſt 


when I preſume to give my advice about it, 
ſhe tells me the education of a lady is above 
the capacity of a man, let him be ever ſo wiſe 


6 

c 

6 

© in his own affairs. I ſhopld think," ſaid 
I, that as the purpoſe of womens breeding is 
* nothing elſe but to teach them to pleaſe men, 
6 
6 
c 
0 
0 
c 
6 


a man ſhould be a better judge of that than 
any woman in the world. But pray, Sir, 


' what in general have you obſerved of this 


myſterious inſtitution ? I do not enquire into 
the ſecrets behind the altar, but only the out- 
ward forms of diſcipline which are expoled to 


the eye of all the world. Why, Sir, re- 


8 plied he, the firſt great point which every mo- 


ment. 


«© ther eine at, is to make her girl a goddeſs if 
* ſhe can. 


A goddeſs !* 


theſe = 
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cried I, in great aftoniſh- 


From London, 


Ves, aid "Mp Tp you have none of them in 
c the eaſt ; but here we have five or fix in every 
© ſtreet : Sing never were more divinities in 


Egypt than there are at this time in the town 


© of London. In order therefore to fit them 
© for that character, they are made to throw 
* off human nature as much as poſſible in their 
c * geſtures, words, actions, dreſs, &c.“ 
-© But is it not apt to return again? ſaid I, 

c Yes, replied he; it returns indeed again, but 
© ſtrangely diitorted and deformed. The ſame 
thing happens to their minds as to their apes ; 
both are cramped by a violent confinement, 
which makes them ſwell out in the Wrong 
place. You cannot conceive the wild tricks 
that women play from this habitual perverſion 
of their faculties ; there is not a ſingle quality 
belonging to them which they do not apply to 
other purpoſes than Providence deſigned it 
for ; hence it is that they are vain of being 
cowards, and aſhamed of being mode: hence 
they ſmile on the man whom they . di/like, and 
look cold on him they love; hence they kill 
every ſentiment of tlieir own, and not only 
act awith the faſhion, but really think with it, 
All this is taught them carefully from their 
childhood, or elſe it would be impoſſible ſo io. . 
conquer their natural diſpoſitions." | 


© ] do not know, ' ſaid I, what the uſe is 
of theſe inſtructions; but it ſeems to me, 
that in a country where the women are admit- 
© ted to a familiar and conſtant ſhare in every 
active ſcene of life, particular care ſhould be 


© taken in their education, to cultivate their 


© reaſon, and form their hearts, that they may be 
equal to the part they have to act. Where 


great temptations muſt occur, great yirtues 


© are required; and the piddy ſituations in which 
they are placed, or love to place themſelves, 


LETTER 


La) 


SELIM, TO MIRZA 


3 


my acquaintance, who were talking of the 


attempt that had been made not long ago of ſet - 


ting up a preſs at Conſtantinople, and the op- 
poſition it had met with from the Mafii. They 


applied to me to know what I thought of it, 


and whether in Perſia alſo it was our region 
that deprived us of ſo uſeful an art. 


I told them, that policy had more part than 


religion in that affair; that the preſs was a very 
dangerous engine, . the abuſes of it made us 
juſtly apprehend ill conſequences from it. 

© You are in the right,“ ſaid one of the com- 


pany, for this ſingular reaſon, becauſe your 


© government is a deſpotick one. But in a free 
© country the preſs may be very uſeful, as long 
© as it is under no particular reſtraint : 
of great conſequence that the people ſhould be 
© informed of every thing that concerns them; 
© and, without printing, ſuch knowledge could 
© not circulate either ſo eaſily or ſo faſt. 


being abuſed. Nor can any part of freedom 
© be more important, or better worth contend- 
ing for, than that by which the ſpirit of it is 
« preſerved, ſupported, and diffuſed. By this 


appeal to the judgment of the people, we lay 
ſome reſtraint upon thoſe miniſters who may 


* 
c have found means to ſecure themſelves from 
© any other leſs incorruptible tribunal; and ſure 
they have no reaſon to complain if the publick 


Was this morning with "IR gentlemen of 


for it is 


And 
* to argue againſt any branch of liberty from 
« the ill uſe that may be made of it, is to argue 

© againſt liberty itſelf, fince all is capable of 


5 


PERSIAN LETTERS. 


— 
51. 
: 


demand a more than ordinary ſtrength of 
brain. 


In Perſia a woman has no occaſion 
for any thing but beauty, becauſe of the con- 
finement which ſhe lives under, and therefore 
that only is attended to: but „ere, methinks, 
good fenſe is ſo very neceſſary, that it is the 
buſineſs of a lady to improve and adorn her 
underſtanding with as much application as 


the other ſex, and, generally ſpcaking, by 
methods much the ſame." < 
XLVIII. 
AT ISPAHAN. 
From London. 


exerciſes a right which cannot be denied with- 
out avowing that their conduct will not bear 


enquiry. For though the beſt adminiſtration 
may be attacked by calumny, I can hardly 


believe it would be hurt by it, becauſe I have 
known a great deal of it employed to very lit- 
tle purpoſe againſt gentlemen in oppoſition to 
miniſters who had nothing to defend them but 
the force of truth. I do not mean by this to 
juſtity any ſcurrilities upon the perſonal cha- 
racters either of magiſtrates of private men, 


or any libel properly ſo called. Againſt uch 2 


abuſes of the preſs the laws have provided 2 


8 remedy ; ; and let the laws take their courſe; 


it is for the intereſt of liberty they ſhould do 
ſo, as well as for the ſecurity and honour of 
government: but let them not be ſtrained | 
into oppreſſion by forced conſtrudtions, or ex- 
traordinary acts of power, alike repugnant to 
natural juſtice, and to the {pirit of a free ſtate, 
Such arbitrary practices no provocation can 
juſtify, no precedent warr e no danger 
excule.” | | 

The gentleman who poke thus was contra- 


dicted by another of the company, who, with 
great warmth, 


tained, that the licentiouſneſs of the preſs was 


and many arguments, main- 


grown of late to ſuch a dangerous height, as to 
require extraordinary remedies ; and that, if it 
were put under the in{pe&ion' of ſome diſcreet 
and judicious perſon, it would be far more be- 
neficial to the publick. \ 


© Lagree to it,” anſwered he, . upon one con- 
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PERSIAN 


ax dition, viz. That there may be likewiſe an 


* #nſpettor for THE PEOPLE, as well as one for 
the court; but if nothing is to be licenſed on 


one ſide, and every thing on the "_ it would 


LETTERS. 


© be vaſtly better for us to adopt the eatery” po- 
© licy, and allow no printing here at all, than 
to leave it under ſuch a partial direction. 


LETTER XLIX. 


guy SELIM, To MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HE fame centleman „ who, as] told thee | 


in my laſt, argued ſo ſtrongly for the li- 


berty of the preſs, went on with his diſcourſe in 


the following manner. 
tk we have ſo much reaſon to be unwilling, 


complain of a new power aſſumed within theſe 
inſpecting private letters, and invading the 


correſpondence is a point of ſuch conſequence 
to mankind, that the leaft interruption of it 
would be criminal, without an evident neceſſi- 
9; but that of courſe, from one year to ano- 
| ther, there ſhould be a conſtant breach of it 


even in this age. 
© You may well wonder, | 
when I myſelf am quite amazed to hear of 


c 

© ſucha thing; the like of which was never 
© praftifed among us, whom you Engliſh re- 

0M 
Cc 
= 


* proach with being faves. But I beg you to 
© inform me what it was that could induce a 
* people to give up all the ſecrets of their 


bbufineſs, and private thoughts, to the curi- 


1 


Had lately the pleaſure of ſeeing a ſight 
vhich filled my mind beyond all che magni- 


| ficence that our eaſtern monarchs can ſhew; I 


ſaw a Britiih feet under full ſail. Nothing can 


be imagined more pompous, or more auguſt! 


The vaſt ſize of the ſhips, and the {kill of the 
ſailors, exceed any others now in the univerſe z 


nor are they leſs renowned for their intrepidity. 


that what we print ſhould be under the inſpec- 
tion of the court, how much more may we 


laſt fifty years by all the courts in Europe, of 


lber of the preſs * The ſecrecy and ſafety of 


plickly avowed, is ſuch a violation of the 
rights of RAY, as one cannot but wonder at 


aid 11 


From London, 


0 oſity and diſcretion of a miniſter, or his infe- | 
© rior tools in office? | 
They never gave them up," anſwered he ; ; 
but thoſe gentlemen have exerciſed this power 
by their own authority, under pretence of 
« diſcovering plots againſt the ftate.”---* No 
* doubt,” ſaid one of the company, it is a 
great advantage and eafe to the government, 
to be acquainted at all times with the ſenti- 


© ments of conſiderable perſons, becauſe it is 
poſſible they may have ſome ill intent. It 


be ſtill a greater eaſe and advantage to the 


government to have a licenſed ſpy in every houſe, 
who ſhould report the moſt private converſa- 
tions, and let the miniſter thoroughly into the 
ſecrets of every family in the kingdom. This 
would effectually detect and prevent conſpira- 
cies: but would Ny wf come into it on that 


c 

c 

£ 
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is very true,” replied the other; and it might 
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© account ? 


But ſuch in general ĩs the wretched turn of ns 


© modern policy; the moſt ſacred ties of ſociety 
are often infringed to promote ſome preſent _ 


© intereſt, without conſidering how fatal it may 


prove in its remote conſequences, and how 
greatly we may want thoſe uſeful barriers we 
* have fo lightly broken down,” 


LETTER * 


SELIM, TO MIZ A AT ISTAHAX. 


— 


Tron London. 


The whole weltdits gave me the higheſt ideas of 

the ſtrength of this nation; a ſtrength not con- 
fined to their own coaſts, but equally formida- 
ble to the moſt diſtant parts of the globe. 


Were I a king of England, I would never 
receive an ambaſſador with any ſolemnity but 
in the cabin of a fir/t-rate man of war, There 


is the true ſeat of his empire; and from that 


* 


PERSIAN 


throne he might awe the whole world, if he un- 
derſtood how to exgrt his maritime: powver in its 
full ſtrength, and was wiſe enough to aim at 
uo other. But, by an unaccountable miſtake in 
their policy, many kings of England have ſeem- 
ed to forget that their dominions had the advan- 
tage of being an zand: they have been as 
deeply engaged in the affairs of the continent as 
the moſt expoſed of the ſtates there; and neglect- 
ed the ſea, to give all their attention to expen- 
ſive and ruinous wars undertaken at land. Nay, 
what is ſtranger ſtill, they have been fond of 


acquiſitions made upon the continent; not con- 
ſidering that all ſzc/ acqui/itions, Hſtend of en- 


erebſing their real ſtrength, are only ſo many 
weak and vulnerable parts, in which they are 
liable to be hurt by thoſe enemies who could not 


LETTER-Li. 
SELIM, TO MIRZA AT 187 AHAN, 


Am returned to this city, from which I have 


made a long excurhon, and am going to 


give thee an account how I have paſſed my time. 


A friend of mine, who lives in a part of Eng- 
land diſtant from the capital, invited me to 
| ſpend the ſummer at his houſe: 
tee ſomething new, and a natural love to fields 
and groves at this ſeaſon of the year, mas me 
glad to accept of his propoſal. | 1 
The firſt thing that ſtruck me in leaving 
London, was to find all the country cultivated 
like one great garden. This is the genuine ef- 
tect of that happy liberty which the Engliſh 
enjoy: where property is ſecure, induſtry will 
exert itſelf; and ſuch is the force of induſtry, 
that, without any particular advantages of ſoil 
or climate, the lands about this city are of a 
hundred times greater profit to their owners, 
than the beſt-tempered and moſt fertile ſpots of 
Aſia to the ſubjects of the Sophi or the Turk. 
Another circumſtance, which engaged my 


attention throughout all my journey, was the 


vaſt number of fine ſeats that adorned the way 
as I travelled along, and ſeemed to Expreſs a 
certain rural greatneſs extremely becoming a 
free people. It looked to me as if men who 


were poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificent retreats were 
Vol. Iz F. ; 


| Greece in the fable of Antæus. 


him; but being drawn from thence, he was ea- 


they adhere to their mother, they are invincible; 


fixed the ſcene of their pride and pleaſure in the 


really make themſelves moſt conſiderable. And, 
indeed, this notion is true in fact; for it has 
my curioſity to 
to be abſolnte, to draw gentlemen away from 
their country-ſeats, and place them about a 


them cold to the intereſt of the country, and 
vholly devoted to themſelves. 


conſtantly in town: out this is not Sa ſenſible 


* 
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poſſibly hurt them in their natural Nate, as the 
ſovereigns of a powerful iſland. Their caſe is 
the reverſe of that expreſſed by the poets of 
He was (ſay 
thoſe poets) the ſon of the earth; and as long 
as he fought upon her furface, even Hercules, 
the ſtrongeſt of heroes, could not overcome 


fily vanquiſhed : the Engliſh (in the {ame po- 
etical ſtyle) are the ſons of the ſea, and while 


but if they can once be drawn out of that fitu- 
ation, their ſtrength forſakes them, and they 
are not only in danger of being cruſhed by their 
enemies, but may be hugged t to deaih even by 
their Friends. 


From London. 
above depending on a court, and had wiſely : 


centre of their own eſtates, where they could 
always been the policy of princes that wanted 


court, as well to deprive them of the popularity 
which hoſpitality might acquire, as to render 


Thus we have 
often been told by our friend Utbec, that the 
court and capital of France is crowded with 
nobility, while in the provinces there is ſcarce a a 
manſion-houſe that is not falling to ruin; an 
infallible ſign of the decay and downfall of the 
nobility itſelf ! Thoſe who remember what 
England was forty years ago, {peak with much 
uneaſineſs of the change they obſerve in this 
particular; and complain, that their country- 
men are making hatte to copy the French, by 
abandoning their family ſeats, and living too 


toa foreigner. WY | 

Thou mayeſt expect the ede of "Wy journey 
in other letters. | 
H 
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to make of me. 


* 
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T7 happened when I (et out from London, 


A that the parliament, which had ſat ſeven 


years, was juſt diſſolved, and elections for a 
new one were carrying on all over England. 
* My firſt day's ſtage had nothing in it remark- 

able, more than what I obſeryed to thee in my 


laſt, But when I came to the town where I 
was to lodge, I found the ſtreets all crowded 


with men and women, who gave me a lively 


idea of what I have read of the ancient Bac- 
chanals. Inftead of ivy, they carried oaken 
boughs, were exceeding drunk and mutinous, 


blut at the ſame time mighty zealous for reli- 


gion. My Perſian habit drew them all about 
me, and I found they were much puzzled what 


miniſter, ſent by the court to corrupt the elec- 


tors; upon which ſuggeſtion, I had like to have 
others fancied me a Jeſuit ;_ 
but at laſt they agreed I was a mountebank, and, 


been torn to pieces : 


as ſuch, conducted me to my inn with great 


reſpect. When I was ſafely delivered from this 


TS danger, I took a reſolution to lay aſide my fo- 


the ſhire were carrying on together. 


reign dreſs, that I might travel with leſs diſ- 


turbance; and fell into diſcourſe upon what 
kad paſſed with a gentleman that accompanied 


the common people : 


Some ſaid I was a German 
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LETTER III 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


F con London. 


mein my journey. It ſeemed to me very ſtrange, 


that in any affair of ſo great importance as the 


choice of a guardian for their liberties, men 
ſhould drink themſelves out of their reaſon. I 
aſked, whether riots of this kind were common 


at theſe times, He anſwered, that the whole 
buſineſs of the candidates was to pervert and 
confound the underſtandings of thoſe that chuſe 
them, by all imaginable ways: 


was nothing but idleneſs and debauchery among 
the care of their families 
is neglected; trades and manafactures are at a 
ſtand; and ſuch a habit of diſorder is brought 
upon them, that it requires the beſt part of 


ſeven years to ſettle them again. And yet, 
continued he, this evil, great as it is, may 
© be reckoned one of the leaf? attending theſe 


© affairs, Could we bring our electors to con- 


tent themſelves with being made drunk for a 
year together, we might hope to preſerve 


our conſtitution ; but it is the ſober, confiderate 


their liberties, that will be the certain undo- 
ing of this nation, whenever a wicked mi- 
: niſter ſhall be the pur chaſer.” 
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s ELIMu, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


\HE next day brought us into a county 

town, where the election for the city and 
It was 
with ſome difficulty that we made our way 
through two or three mobs of different parties, 


that obliged us by turns to declare ourſelves for 
Some of them wore 
In their hats tobacco leaves, and ſeemed princi- 
- pally concerned for the honour of that noble 
plant, which they ſaid had been attacked by the 


their reſpe&ive factions. 


miniſtry; and in this J heartily joined with 
them, being myſelf a great admirer of its vir- 
tues, like moſt of my countrymen. When we 


| From London. 


ing my fellow-traveller queſtions about electi- 


ons. The thing was ſo new to me, that in 


As for 


many points I could not believe him. 
inſtance, it ſeems very odd, that a corporation 


| ſhould take ſuch a ſudden liking to a man's face, 
whom they never ſaw before, or to prefer him 


to a family that had ſerved them time out of 
mind : yet this, I was aſſured, very often we 


pened ; and, what was ſtranger ſtill, on the 


commendation of another perſon, who was no 
better known to them than himſelf. My in- 
ſtructor added, that there was in England ONE 
MAN ſo extremely popular, though he never af. 


1 | © eameto our inn, I entertained: d-wyelf with aſk- fected e, that a line from him, accom- 


that from the 
day they began to make their intereſt, there 


corruption, the cool bargaining for a ſale of 


*% 
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panied with two or tnree bits of a particular 
ſort of paper, was enough to direct half the na- 
tion in the choice of their repreſentatives. 

It would be endleſs to repeat to thee all the 


tricks which he told me other gentlemen were 


forced to uſe, to get themſelves elected. One 
way of being well with a corporation (which a 
Perſian would hardly conceive) is to V all their 
wives, My companion confeſſed to me, that 


he himſelf had formerly been obliged to go 


through this laborious ſolicitation, and had met 
with ſome old women in his way, who made 
him pay dear for their intereſt. © But theſe 

methods, ſaid he, © and other arts of popu- 
© larity, are growing out of faſhion every day, 


We now court our eleQors, as we do our 
_ © mikſtreſſes,. by ſending a notary to them with 


© a propoſal; if they like the ſettlement, it is 
no matter how they like the man that makes 
ö 


it; but if we diſagree about that, other pre- 


< tenſions are of very little uſe. And to make 
the compariſon the juſter, the members thus 


© conſtituents, than huſbands fo married to 
their wives.“ 
againſt corruption. Ves, ſaid he, © very 
* ſtrong ones; but corruption is ſtronger than 


LETTER 


SELIM, * 


N the third day our travels were at an 


end, and J arrived at my friend's houſe 
with all the pleaſure which we receive from re- 


tirement and repoſe, after a life of tumult and 


fatigue. I was as weary of elections as it I 


had been a candidate myſelf, and could not help 


expreſſing my ſurprize that the general diſorder 


miſchief upon the nation. That we are not 
© undone by it, replied my friend, is entirely 
owing to the happy circumſtance of our being 
an ifland, 


fallibly draw on an invaſion.*---* It is not 
only from enemies abroad that you are in 
danger, anſwered I; © one would think 
that the violence of domeſtick feuds ſhould of 
itſelf overturn your conſtitution, as it has fo 
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the undoing itſelf ?* © It is not poſſible,” 


.C 


| choſen have no more regard to their venal 


1 aſked, if they had no laws 


TO AIK Za * ISP AHAN, 


« tar. 


Were we ſeated on the continent, 
* every election of a new parliament would in- 


© the laws. If the magiſtrates in Perſia were 
to ſell wine, it would ſignify very little that 
«© your law forbids the drinking it. 
poſſible, 


* 


A 


* ſaid I, © to bribe a whole nation to 


ſwered he; © but the misfortune of our govern- 
ment is, that the majority of the repreſenta... 


© tive body is choſen, not by the whole nation, 


© but by a ſmall and very mean part of it. 


© There are a number of boroughs, which have 
© at preſent no other trade than ſending mem 
bers to purliament, and whoſe inhabitants 
« think the right of ſellizg themſelves and their 


country the only valuable privilege of Engliſh - 


© men, Time has produced this evil, which 
c 


our conſtitution ; and time alone can furniſh 


evil advantageous to itſelf; or a popular par- 
muſt have virtue enough to venture diſguſting 


© the people, as well as offending the crown, for 
the fake of reforming the CONSTITUTION,” 


Lv. 


From London. 


© many others ; and how you have been able to 


© eſcape ſo long, is the wonder of all who have 
© been bred under abſolute monarchies; tor 


© they are taught, that the ſuperior advantage 


of their form of government conſiſts in the 


«© ſtrength of union; and that in other ſtates, 
© where power is more divided, a pernicious _ 
on theſe occaſions had not brought ſome fatal 


« confuſion maſt enſue. They arguerightly 


enough, ſaid the gentleman who came along 


with me; but they carry the argument too 
No doubt, factions are the natural in- 


© conyemnencics of all tree governments, as op- 


« preſſion is tod apt to attend on arbitrary 
© power, But the difference lies here, that in 
© an abſolute monarchy, a tyrant has nothing 
« to reſtrain him; whereas parties are not only 


< a controul on thoſe that govern, but on each 
other; nay, they are even a controul upony.... 


2 
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How is it 


an- 


was quite unforeſeen in the original frame of 


occaſions and means of applying an adequate 
© remedy, Before it can be thoroughly cured, 

© one of two very unlikely things muſt come to 
* paſs: either a court muſt be fo diſintereſted 
as to exert all its power for the redreſſing an 


ty, fo ſtrong as to give laws to the court, 
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< 3 as the leaders of them dare not 
give a looſe to their own particular paſſions 
and deſigns, for fear of hurting their credit 
with thoſe whom it is their intereſt to manage 

and pleaſe, 


N W W 


© tion with a ſpirit of factiùn; and where the 
© difcontent is not general, the miſchief will be 
© light. To engage a whole people in a revolt, 


_ ©, the higheſt provocations muſt be given; in 


« ſuch a caſe, the diſorder is not chargeable on 


- thoſe that defend their liberties, but on the 


* 

© aggreſlor that invad«« them. Parties in ſoci- 
© ety are like tempeſts in the natural world; 

© they cauſe, indeed, a very great diſturbance j 
© and, when violent, tear up every thing that 
©, oppoſes them; but then they purge away 
many noxious qualities, and prevent a ſtag- 
nation which would be fatal. All nations 
that live in a quiet ſlavery may be properly 
ſaid to ſtagnate; and happy would it be for 


by that ſpirit of faction they dread fo much; 
for, let the conſequences of reſiſtance be what 


than a confirmed and eſtabliſhed ſervitude : 
but, generally, ſuch a ferment in a nation 


'FP OR the firk month of my being in the 
country, we did nothing from morning 
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tillnight, but diſpute about the government. 


The natural beauties round about us were lit- 


tle uttended to, ſo much were we taken up with 


our enquiries into political defects. My two 
companions diſagreed in many points ; though 


Jam perſuaded they both meant the ſame thing, 


and were almoſt equally good ſubjects and good 
citizens. I ſometimes fancied, that J had 
learned a gr eat deal in theſe debates ; but when 
J came to put my learning together, I found 
myſel f not much wiſer than before. The maſ- 
ter of the houſe was inclined to the ſide of the 


court, not from any intereſted or ambitious 


A 1 Zviews, but, as he ſaid, from a principle of 
3 . + aug: 72: this word is one of thoſe diſtinctions 
5 3 3 7 

6 lch, fer Jutle. leis than a — have di. 


* 
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Beſides, that it is eaſier to infect + 
a a prince with a ſpirit of tyranny, than a na- 
quent oppolition. 
© known many inſtances, where parties, though 


very great 


them, if they were rouſed and put in motion 


they would, they can produce nothing worſe 


vided and perplexed this nation. 
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c throws off what is moſt oppreſſive: to it, and 
* ſettles by degrees into a better and more eli- 

* gible ſtate, Of this we have received abun- 
* dant proof; for there is hardly a privilege 
belonging to us which has not been gained 
© by popular diſcontent, and preſerved by fre- 
I may add,-that we have 


ever ſo enflamed againſt each other, have unit- 
ed, from a ſenſe of common danger, and join- 


© ed in ſecuring their common happineſs. And 


* this is more eaſily done, when the points that 
« were once the great ſubjects of heat and divi- 
* ſion are either worn out by time, or changed 
© by the clearer and more temperate medium 
through which they are ſeen : for in that caſe, 
© parties, which thought that they ſtood at a 
iſkahce from one another, may 
find themſelves brought very near; and the 
only ſeparation remaining would be the en- 
tial and ewerlaſting one, between honeſt men 
© and knaves, Ge men and fobls. That this 
© may happen, experience ſhews ; and this, 1 


© think, ought to free us from the reproach of 
* ſacrificing our country to our diviſions ; and 
make thoſe deſpair of ſucceſs, that PO by 


” 


dividing to defiroy. us," 


LETTER LV. 


sELIM, TO MIRZA AT IS PAHAN. 


From London. 


The oppoſite 
party are called fories. They have as ſtrong an 
antipathy to each other, as the followers of 
Hali to thoſe of Oſman. I deſired my friend 


to give me {ome certain mark by which I might 
know one from the other, 


The whzrgs,” ſaid 
he, are they that are noæu in place, and the 
« tories are they that are cut... I underſtand 
you, returned I; © the difference is only 
© there; ſo that if they who are now tories, 


© were employed, they would inſtantly become 


c avhigs, and if the doe were removed, they 
would be forięs. — Not fo,” anſwered W 
with ſome warmth; * there is a great difference 


© in their Paingtpee. and their conduct. — 
« Ay,” ſaid I, © let me hear that, and then 1 
* thall be able to chuſe my party. —“ The 10 
* ries,” ſaid he, are for advancing the power 
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of thecrown, and making the clergy the tools 
of their ambition. When they were in pow- 
Cory „ our ancient allies, di/- 

* graced Gur arms, hurt our trade, leſt our ho- 
© nour, and were Maut to the FO of 
France. 


© You ſarprize 1 me !* replied I; © forT have 


© heard all this imputed to ſome, who you aſ- 
© ſure me are good whgs z AY: the very roars | 
«© avhiggiſm.” | d 
II will explain that matter to you immedi- 
© ately,” ſaid the gentleman that came down 
with me. 
© ter, like epiſcopacy: for as he who has once 
been a biſiop, though he no longer perform 
© any of the offices and duties of his function, 
is a biſhop nevertheleſs ; fo he who has once 
been a whig, let him act ever ſo contrary to 
his principles, ic nevertheleſs a wg 3 and as 
«all true churchmen are ages in conſcience 


* 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


| T Went with my country friend, ſome days 
- ago, to make a viſit in a neighbouring 


county, to the prelate of that dioceſe. His 


character is fo extraordinary, that not to give 


it to thee, would be departing from the rule 1 


haye laid down, to let nothing that is /argular 
eſcape my notice. In the firſt place, he re/ades 
conſtantly on his dioceſe, and has done fo for 


many. years : he aſks nothing of the court for 
himſelf or family; he hoards up no wealth for 


his relations; but lays out the revenues of his 
ſee in a decent hoſpitality, and a charity void 
of oſtentation. At his firſt entrance into the 
world, hediſtinguiſhed himſelf by a zeal for the 
| liberty of his country, and had a conſiderable 
ſhare in bringing on the Revolution that pre- 
ſerved it. 


preferment : he never proſtituted his pen, nor 


debaſed his character, by party diſputes or blind 


N Though he is warmly ous in 


* The tranſlator 1 that the author means Dr. John Hough, Biſhop of Worceſter, 
[This venerable 1 died March 8, 1743 aged J three; having been a biſhop 
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© diſſenters, they are baniſhed for their. ſeparg- 


and profit.” 


* Whiggiſm is an indelible charac- * your affairs, I think you ſhould pull down at 


© once theſe enſigus of party, which are, indeed, 


dhe belief. of his religion, he is moderate to all 


His principles never altered by his 


5 


$7 i 
to acknowledge the firſt, fo all true whigs are 
© in duty bound to ſupport the laſt.” 

© Very well,” ſaid I; © but are there none 
© whodiffer from this orthodox belief? Ves, 
faid he, © certain obſtinate people; but, like other 


tion, by being excluded from all places of truſt 


A heavy puniſhment indeed * anſwered I, 
and not more likely to diminiſh the ſect than _ 
© any other kind of perſecution. But if you 
will allow a ſtranger to give any advice in 
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© falſe colours hung out by Faction; and ſet up, 
* inſtead of them, one national ſtandard, which 
© all who leave, by whatever name they may 


* e — E 


call themſelves, ſhould be conſidered and uſed _ 
6 as deſerters.' 5 
From London. 


who differ from him: he knows no diſtinction 
of party, but extends his good offices alike to bo 
whig and tory ; a friend to virtue under any 
denomination ; an enemy to vice under any co- 
lours. His health and old age are the effects of 
a temperate life and a quiet conſcience : though 
he is now ſome years above foyrſcore, nobody 
ever thought he lived too long, unleſs it was 
out of an impatience 70 ſucceed a 

This excellent perion entertained me ith 
the greateft humanity, and ſeemed to take Aa 
particular delight in being uſeful and inſtru - 
tive to a ſtranger. To tell thee the truth, 
Mirza, I was fo affected with the piety and vir- 
tue of this teacher *; the Chriſtian religion 
appeared to me fo amiable in his character and = 
manners, that, if the force of education had WM ; 
not rooted Mahometiſm in my heart, he would q 
certainly have made a convert of me. 
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2 many hundred years, the point is out of diſ- 
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Y long ay i in the country gave me lei- 
ſure to read a good deal: I applied my- 
ſelf to hiſtory, particularly that of England; 


for rightly to underſtand what a nation 7s, one. 
* ſhould previouſly learn what it has been. If 1 


complained of the different accounts which are 


given by the Engliſh of themſelyes in their pre- 
. ſent circumſtances, I have no leſs reaſon to 
complain of their hiſtorians : paſt tranſactions 


ure ſo variouſly related, and with fuch a mix- 
ture of prejudice on both fides, that it is as 
hard to know truth from. their relations, as re- 
ligion from the comments of divines. 


ancient power of the crown, and that of the 
parliament : according to ſome, the latter is 
no more than an encroachment on the former; 
but, according to N it is as old as the 
monarchy itſelf. | 

This point is debated with great AY 
and a multitude of proofs alledged by either 
party: yet the importance of the controverſy 
is not ſo great as ſome may conceive it. For 


pute; but ſuppoſe it was otherwiſe, would it 
follow from thence, that the parliamentary 


powers are uſurpations? No, Mirza, no; Tr 
_ liberty were but a year old, the Engliſh would 


have juſt as good a right to claim and to pre- 
ſerve it, as if it had been handed down to them 


from many ages; for, allowing that their an- 


ceſtors were ſlaves through weakneſs or want 
ef ſpirit, is /avery ſo valuable an inheritance, 
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I The 
great article in which they differ moſt, is the 
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that it never muſt be parted with? Is a las 
- preſcription neceſſary to give force to the na- 


tural rights of mankind? If the privileges of 
the people of England be conce/ians from the 
crown, is not the power of the crown itſelf a a 
conceſſion from the people? However: it muſt 
be confeſſed, that though a long poſſeſſion of 


_ abſolute power can give no right to continue it 
againſt the natural claim of the people in behalf 


of their liberties, whenever that claim ſhall be 
made; yet a long poſſeſſion of freedom ſerves 
to eſtabliſh and ſtrengthen original right, or, 

at leaſt, makes.it more ſhameful to give it up. 
I will therefore ſketch out to thee, as ſhort as 


I can, in my next letters, the reſult of what I 
have read, and what I have thought on this 


ſubject, not with the minute exactneſs of a 
political critick, who of all criticks would tire 


thee moſt ; but by ſuch a general view of the 


ſeveral 3 this government has undergone, 
as may ſet the true ſtate of it pretty clearly . 
before thee, Further than this it would be 
almoſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to go upon that 


ſubject, or for one ſo diſtant as thou art either 


to receive or deſire information: nor, indeed, 


were it more feaſible, ſhould I think it of uſe £ 


to engage in a much larger detail. It is with 
enquiries into the conſtitutions of nations, as 


with enquiries into the conſtitution of the uni- 


verſe; thoſe who are moſt nicely curious about 


particular and trifling parts, are often thoſe 
who ſee leaſt of the whole, | 
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T has been an uſual piece of vanity in the 


writers of every nation, to repreſent the 
original conſtitutions of their reſpective ſtates 
as founded on deep-laid ſyſtems and plans of 
policy, in which they imagine that they diſ- 
cover the utmoſt refinements of human wiſdom 
whereas, in truth, they are often the effects of 


downright chance, and produced by the force 


of certain circumſtances, or the ſimple dictates 
of nature itſelf, out of a regard to ſome preſent 
expediency, and with little N to the 
future. 


Such was the original of the celebrated Goth- 


ick government, that was formerly ſpread all 


over Europe. It was produced, not-in a cabi- 
net, but a camp; and owes much leſs to the 


_ prudence of a legiſlator, than to the — of | 


the times which gave it birth. 


The people that introduced it into Britain, 
| and every where elſe, were a multitude of ſoldi- 


ers, unacquainted with any thing but war : 
their leader, for the better carrying it on, was 
" inveſted with a ſort of regal power; and when 
it happened that the war continued long, he ac- 
quired a preſcriptive authority over thoſe who 
had been accuſtomed to obey his orders ; but 
this authority was directed by the advice of the 
other officers, and dependant on the good liking 
of the army, from Which alone it was derived: 
in like manner, the firſt revenues of this leader 


were nothing more than a title to a larger 


| ſhare in the common booty, or the voluntary 
Contributions of the ſoldiers out of the wealth 
acquired under his command: but had he at- 
tempted to take a horſe or cow, or any part of 
the plunder, from the meaneſt ſoldier, without 


| his free conſent, a mutiny would certainly have 


enſued, and the violation of property been 
reyenged. From theſe principles, we may na- 


turally draw the whole form of the Saxon or 


Gothick government. When theſe invaders 
became maſters of kingdoms, and not only 
ravaged them, but ſettled there, the general 
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was changed into a king, the officers into 
nobles, the council of war into a council of 


ſtate, and the body of the ſoldiery itſelf into 


a general aſſembly of all the freemen. A. prin- 
cipal ſhare of the conqueſts, as it had been of 


the ſpoils, was freely allotted to the prince, and 
the reſt by him diſtributed according to rank 


and merit among his troops and followers, 
under certain conditions agreeable to the Saxon 
cuſtoms. Hence the different tenures, and the 


ſervices founded upon them; hence the vaſſalage, 
or rather ſervitude, of the conquered, who were 


obliged to till the lands which they had loſt, for 


the conquerors who had gained them, or at beſt 


to hold them of thoſe new proprietors on-ſuch 


hard and flaviſh terms as they thought fit to 
Hence likewiſe the riches of the 
_ clergy, and their early authority in the ſtate : 


impoſe. 


for thoſe people, being ignorant and ſuperſtitious 


in the ſame degree, and heated with the zeal of 
a new converſion, thought they could not do 


too much for their teachers, but, with a conſi- 
derable ſhare of the conquered lands, admitted 


them to a large participation of dominion itſelf. 


Thus, without any ſettled deſign, or ſpecula- 


tive ſkill, this conſtitution in a manner formed 


itſelf; and it was /e better for that reaſon, as 


there was more of nature in it, and little of 
political myſtery, which wherever i it prevails, is 


the bane of publick good. A government ſo 
eſtabliſhed could admit of no pretenqe of a 


power in the kin 8 tranſcendent to law, or an 


unalterable right in the ſucceſſion. It could 
never come into the heads of ſuch a people, 
that they were to ſubmit to a tyranny for con- 


ſcience ſule; or, that their liberties were not 
every way as ſacred as the prerogative of their 
They could never be brought to un- 
derſtand, that there was ſuch a ching as reaſon 


prince. 


of flate diſtinct from the common reaſon of 
mankind ; much lets would they allow pernici- 
ous meaſures to paſs unqueſtioned, or unpuniſh- 


eds, under the ridiculous ſanction of that name. 
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ment. 


1 Gave thee in my laſt a ſhort account of the 
& firſt riſe and conſtruction of the Saxon go- 


5 vernment, on very plain and ſimple foundations. 


It was, perhaps, the g free of all the limited 


monarchies that have been known in the world. 
The nobles and people had ſuch a ſhare in the 


kgiflature, and ſuch a weight in the govern- 


ment, that the king could do nothing but with 
ftt⸗teir affiſtance, and by their advice. 
not oppreſs them by force, becauſe they were 


armed and he vas not, unleſs when they em- 


ployed their arms in his ſervice for the defence 
He could not corrupt them; 


of the kingdom. 
for all offices of power or judicature were then 


elefiive, the eſtate of the crown was held 
unalienable, and only ſufficed to maintain the 


Expence of the royal houſehold and civil govern- 


ed, except the Chineſe, among whom many 
of the ſame regulations have been eſtabliſhed 


with a conformity very ſurprixing, as it is certain 
Such was the 
Saxon conſtitution, when by the wiſdom and 
virtue of two or three great kings it had receiv- 
ed its final perfection. The only eſſential de- 
fect WI was, the exceſtve immunities granted 
to chiifchmey; which made them too indepen- 


that neither copied the other. 


dent upon the civil authority, and very burthen- 


FF ſome to the ſtate. This fogm of government 


continued unaltered in its principal parts, till 


the Norman invaſion, which, like a foreign 
weight roughly laid upon the ſprings, diſturbed 
ws by 


and . its woe motions ; 
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He could 


No cauſes were tried but by juries, even 
m ſpiritual matters; ſo that the lives and pro- 
perties of the people could not be touched 
uit four their own co-operation, either by the 

. King, the nobles, of clergy. To all this was 
joined the beſt police that any nation ever enjoy- 
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degrees, it recovered itſelf again; and, how 
ill ſoever the Saxon people might be treated, 
under the notion of a conqueſt, the Saxon con- 
titution was never wholly ſubdued. The new 
comers reliſhed flavery no better than the old 


inhabitants; and gladly joined with them; 


upon a ſenſe of matual intereſt, to force a con- 
firmation of their freedom and the ancient laws. 
Indeed, there was fo great a conformity between 
the government of Normandy and that of Eng- 
land, the cuſtoms of both nations were ſo much 
the ſame, that, unleſs the Normans by con- 
quering this ifland had loft their original rights, 
and fonght on purpoſe to degrade themſelves 
and their poſterity, it was impoſſible their king? 
could have a right to abſolute power. $0 far 
was that nation from owning any ſuch right, 
that, in conjunction with the Engliſh, they 


_ demanded and obtained of their kings charters 


declaring their liberties, not as grants derived 
from the favour, or innovations forced from 

the weakneſs, but as acknowledgments due from 
the . juſtice, of the crown. As ſuch the beſt 
and greateſt princes conſidered thoſe charters 
as ſuch they confirmed and obſerved them: and 
when they were diſputed, or broken by others 


of a different charaQer, civil wars enſued, 5 


which ended to the diſadvantage of the crown, 
But the misfortune was, that, in all theſe 
ſtruggles, the biſhops and nobles treated for the 
people, not the people for themſelves; and there- 
fore their intereſts were much neglected, and 
the advantages gained from the king were much 
more beneficial to the church and nobility than 
to thoſe who were under their patronage, + 

I will fay more on this head when J write 
next. | | | | 
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$ELIM, TO MIR ZA AT ISPAHAN-. 


HOU wilt be ſurprized to hear that the 
period when the Engliſh nation enjoyed 

the greateſt happineſs, after the Norman inva- 
hon, was under the influence of @ woman. As 


much as we Perſians ſhould deſpiſe a female 


ruler,-it was not till the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that the government came to an equal 
balance, which is its true ſtate of perfection. 


Though the commons of England had re- 


gained by degrees, and in a different ſhape, 
that ſhare of the legiſlature, which was in 
a great meaſure loſt by them under the firſt 
Norman kings, yet their power was not fo 


or general aſſembly, nor their condition ſo 
happy in many reſpects; for the chief ſtrength 
of the government reſided in the great lords and 
the clergy, who ſupremely directed all publick 
affairs. The proccedings of the commons could 


not be free in their repreſentative body, while in 


their collective body they were weak and opprefſ- 
ed. The laws of vaſfalage, the authority of 
the church, 
hich they lived, hung heavy upon them; ſo 
thad they were obliged to zct in alas 
to the nobles and biſhops, even when they 
ſhewed moſt vigour againſt the crown, follow- 


ing the paſſions of both upon many occaſions in 


the parliament and in the field, and niaking 
or unmaking kings as theſe their immediate 
maſters defired. But, in return for their ſer- 


_ vices, they often obtained a redreſs of their 


grievances, revenged themſelves upon bad 
- miniſters, and obtained good laws for the com- 
monwealth. To whatever purpoſes their 
ſtrength might be uſed, though to the purpoſes 
of faction, by being uſed it increaſed, The crawn 
at laſt 3/elf aſſiſted the growth of it, in oppoſi- 


tion to that of the church and the nobility.” 


The bonds of vailalage were broken or lighten- 
ed; the barons were by different laws encourag- 


ed and enabled to part with their lands; the 


weight of property was transferred to the fide of 

the people. 

ſame effect. A reformation in religion was be- 

Sun, by which that mighty 8 of church 

power, erected on 1 the ruins of — liberty, 
op ho 
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the poverty and dependancy in 


Many accidents concurred to the 
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and adorned with the ſpoils of the crown itſelf, | 
was happily attacked and overturned, A great 
part of the immenſe poſſeſſions of the clergy was 


taken away, and moſt of it ſold to the commons 
upon eaſy terms. They had now a very conſi- 


derable ſhare of the lands of England, and a 


{till greater treaſure in their commerce, which 
they were beginning to extend and improve, 
Their riches ſecured their independency; the 


clergy feared them, and the nobles could not 
hurt them. In this ſtate Queen Elizabeth found — 1} 
the lords and commons were . 


nigh upon a level, and the church in a decent 
great as it had been in the Saxon witenagemote, 


ſubordination. She was the head of this well- 


proportioned. body, and ſupremely directed all 
Thus, what in mixed forms of 


its motions. 
government ſeldom happens, there was no con- 


teſt for power in the legiſlature ; becauſe no part 
was ſo high as to be uncontrouled, or fo low as 
A reformation of religion was 


to be oppreſſed. 
compleatly eftabliſhed by this excellent princeſs; 


which entirely reſcued the nation from that 7. 
reign yoke the pope had impoſed upon it for ſo 


many centuries, and from the dominiqn of 


ſuperſtition, e wworft of all lavwery. - The next 
great benefi.s that ſhe conferred upon her ſub- 
jects, Were the extenſion of commerce into all 


parts of the wor Id, and the foundation of their 
maritime power, which is their true, natural 


greatneſs. Under her it began; and ſhe lived to 
carry it to ſuch a height, as to make them 
really lords of the ſea, an empire more glorious 
than that of the Sophi our maſter, and richer 


than that of the Mogul. In doing this, the did 
more for England than her greateſt predeceſſors 


had ever done; far more. than thoſe who con- 
quered France, though they could have ſecured 


it to their poſterity. Theſe were the arts by 
which ſhe ruled, and by theſe ſhe was able to 
preſerve. her authority; nay, and to extend it 


further upon certain occaſions than very abſolute. 


princes could do, even while ſhe aſſiſted her peo- 
ple in the corroborating and confirming their 


liberty. The ſtrength of ker j oer was their 
ati faction; and every other happineſs 2 | 


Vat, as every misfortune and diltzrate a, lake 
tend on their diſ content. 
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Ended my laſt letter with the felicity of father, but as wrong a judgment, and greater 
Eiizabeth's reign, Very different was that of obſtinacy. He carried his affection for the 
her ſucceſſor James the Firſt : for his character clergy and abhorrence of the Puritans, to an 


and conduct were the reverſe of her's. He en- exceſs of bigotry and rage. He agreed ſo ill 


deavoured to break the balance of government, with his parliaments, that he ſoon grew weary 
by her ſo wiſely fixed; and wanted to be greater of them, and reſolved to be troubled with no 
than ier, without one quality that could render more; none were called for twelve years to- 
him capable of filling her place. He had neither gether, and all that time he governed as deſpoti- 
courage, ability, nor addreſs: he was con- cally. as the Sophi of Perſia. The laws were 


temngd both at home and abroad; his very fa- either openly infringed, or explained in the 


vourites did not love him, though he was go- manner he directed: he levied money upon his 


verned by them in every thing; nor did they ſubjects againſt privileges expreſsly confirmed 
maintain their dominion by his affections ſo by himſelf. In ſhort, his paſſion for power 


much as by his fears. Vet this neaneſt of kings might have been fully gratified, if his more pre- 
made great advances towards abſolute power ;./ vailing one to bigotry had not engaged him in 


and would have compleatly obtained it, if he a ſenſeleſs undertaking, of forcing the ſame _ 
could have found means to have introduced the form of worſhip upon his ſubjects in Scotland, 


fame luxury into the nation as he did into the as he had declared himſelf to warmly for in 


_ court, with, the conſtant attendant of luxury, England. It is ſafer to attack men in their 


the /ame corruption. But the virtue infuſed by civil rights, than their religious opinions: the 


Elizabeth into the maſs of the people, and the Scots, who had acquieſced under tyranny, took - 


indigence of the crown, ſtopt the contagion from up arms againſt perſecution. Their inſurrec- 


N fpreading ſo far: the commons reſiſted it, though tion made it neceſſary to call a parliament; 


the lords and the biſhops did not; and ſome it met, but was inſtantly diſſolved by the in- 


check was given to the deſigns of the king, yet temperate folly of the court. All hopes of 


not enough for the ſecuring of liberty, or pre- better meaſures were put an end to y this laſt 


: venting the evils ig conduct prepared for the fol- provocation. The Scots marched into Eng- 
lowing reign. The clergy, whom he attached land, and were received by the Engliſh, not as 


to his intereſts by favouring theirs, or what enemies, but as brothers and allies: the king, 
they took to be theirs, more than a abe prince unable to oppoſe them, was compelled to aſk 
ould, or a good prince ought to have done, were the aid of another parliament. A parliament 
very aſſiſtant to him, by preaching notions met, exaſperated with the oppreſſions of fifteen 


6 -: which he and they ſeem to have borrowed from years: the principal members were men of the 


eur religion, of a right divine in kings, neither greateſt capacity, courage, and virtue, firmly 
derived from human laws, nor fo be limited by united among themſelves, and whom the court 


them; and other ſuch Mahometan tenets, that could neither corrupt nor intimidate. They 


had never been heard of before in this country: reſolved to make uſe of the opportunity, to 


yet there were many who diſliked theſe innova- egreſs their grievances, and ſecure their liberty; 
tions, and their oppoſition hindered them from the King granted every thing that was neceſſary 


taking deep root iff any minds but thoſe of the to either of thoſe ends, except uch ſecurities as 


royal family. Theſe obſtinate proteſtants and might have been turned agαinßt himpelf « but 


patriots we e branded with the name of Puritans, what perhaps, was genheit een, ed the ap- 


and much hateq by James, and Charles his fon, pearance of conſraint, e ga ned nei- 


3 1 N 2 8 f , a ; : ; 
Who, upon the deceaſe of che former, ſucceeded the! Praltfude or b don could 
N We. a 8 12 1 . 0 0 : 
to His kingdoms, his notions and his defigns.  », longer truſt hege pDiuarlicu- 
He had many better qualifcations than his [gy nen coll 8 af thoſe 
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particular men was become a national concern: 
they had expoſed themſelves by ſerving the 
publick; the publick therefore judged that it 


was bound in juſtice to defend them. Nor in- 
deed was it poſſible, when the work of refor- 


mation was begun, after ſo long a denial of 


Juſtice, to keep a people, fore with the remem- 
brance of injuries received and ſatisfaction re- 
fuſed, within the bounds of a proper modera- 
tion. 


lation than it ever was in practice. Thus, 


partly for the ſafety of their leaders, and partly 


from a jealouſy of his intentions too juſtly con- 
ceived, the parliament drew the ſword againſt 
the king: but the (word, when drawn, was no 


longer theirs ; it was quickly turned againft 
them by thoſe to whoſe hands they truſted it: 
the honeſteſt and wiſeſt of both parties were out- 


witted and overpowered by villains; the king 


periſhed, and the conſtitution red with 


him. 

A private man, whole genius was called 
forth by the troubles of his country, and form- 
ed in the exerciſe of faction, uſurped the go- 

vernment. His character was as extraordinary 
as his fortune: he had an air of enthuſiaſm, 
which gained all thoſe who were real enthuſiaſts, 
(the number of whom was great in thoſe days) 
and put him at their head. That he was one 
| himſelf in ſome degree may be ſuppoſed, not- 
withſtanding the prudence with which he con- 
ducted all his deſigns; becaule the ſame ſpark 
of enthuſiaſm which makes common men mad, 
may, in certain conjunctures, only capacitate 


others of ſuperior abilities to undertake and 


perform extraordinary things. Whether Crom- 
well was one of theſe, or ated entirely from 
political cunning, the times he lived in could 
not diſcover ; and much leſs can the preſent, 
Thus far is certain, that, by an uncommon 
appearance of zeal, by great addreſs, and great 
valour, he firſt enflamed the ipirit of liberty into 
extravagance, and atterwards duped and awed 
it into ſubmiſſion. He trampled on the laws of 
the nation, but he raiſed the glory of it ; and 
it is hard to fay which he deſerved moſt, a hal. 
ter or a croaun. 

If the enthuſiaſts of his own party would have 
permitted him to have taken the title of king as 
well as the, power, it is probable the N 


Such a ſobriety is much eaſier in ſpecu- 


inconſiderate was the zeal of thoſe times, that 


for repoſe. 
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might have been fixed in his family by a well- 
modelled and laſting eſtabliſhment. He ſhewed 
a great deſire to carry that point; and I have 


heard him compared in this inſtance to Julius « is 


_ Czar, a great Roman general, who, like him, 


having maſtered his country by its own arms, 
and being poſſeſſed of more than the power of a || 
king, was fo fond of adding the name to it, 
that it coſt him his life; But the two caſes 
were totally different. What in the Romah 4 || 
was a weak vanity, and below the reſt of his | 
character, was in the Engliſhman' ſolid good 
ſenſe. The onecould not take the name with- 
out deſtroying the forms of the Roman conflitu- 
tion; the other could not preſerve the forms of 
the Engliſh conflitution without taking that name. 
He therefore did wiſely in ſeeking it z but not 
being able to bring his own friends to eonſent 1 F 
to it, or to do it againſt their oppoſition, ge 1 
could make no ſettlement of the government to Wh. 
out- laſt his own life: for it is hardly poſſible, || 
from the nature of things, that a dominion 
newly acquired ſhould long be maintained in 
any country, if the ancient forms and names 
are not kept up. Immediately after the death 
of this great man, all order was loft in the 
ſtate ; various tyrannies were ſet up, and de- 
{troyed each other; but all ſhewed 4 republick 10 
be impracticable. At laſt the nation, growing 
weary of ſuch wild confuſion, agreed to recal 
the baniſhed ſon of their murdered king, not 
for his ſake, but for the ſake of the monarchy, 
which all the nation deſired to reſtore ;' and fo 
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they reſtored it without any limitations, or any 
conditions made for the publick. Thus the 
fruits of a tedious civil war were lightly and 
careleſsly thrown away by too haſty a paſſion 
The conſtitution revived indeed 
again, but revived as fickly as before: the ill 
humours, which ought to have been purged 
away by the violent remedies that had been 
uſed, continued as prevalent as ever, and na- 
turally broke out in the ſame diſtempers. The 
king wanted to ſet himfelf above the law; 


wicked men encouraged this diſpoſition; and 
many good men were weak enough to comply 
with it, out of averſion. to thoſe principles of 
reliſtance which they had hen 1 ny abuſed, 
1 35 


* 
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HE methods purſued by Charles the Se- 
cond, in the conduct of his government, 
were in many reſpects different from his fa- 
ther's, though the purpoſe of both was much 


the ſame. The father always bullied his par- 


liaments; the ſon endeavoured to corrupt them : 


the father obſtinately refuſed to change his mi- 


niſters, becauſe he really eſtegyyed them as ho- 
neſt men; the ſon very eaſily changed 4zs, be- 


cauſe he thought they were all alike diſhoneſt, 
and that his deſigns might as well be carried on 
by one knave as by Another! the father was a 
tool of the clergy, and a perſecutor, out of zcal 


for his religion; the ſon was almoſt indifferent 
to religion, but ſerved the paſſions of his clergy 


againſt the diſſenters from motives of policy: 
the father deſired to be abſolute at home, but 


to make the nation reſpectable abroad; the ſon 
aſſiſted the King of France in his * on 
the liberties of Europe, that, by his help, he 
might maſter thoſe of England; nay, he was 
even a penſioner of France, and, by ſo vile a 


proſtitution of his dignity, ſet an example to 


the nobility of his realm, to ſell their Honour 


likewiſe for a penſion; an example, the ill ef- 


feects of which have been felt too o ſenſbiy ever 


„ 


Vet, with all theſe vices and 3 imperfections 


in the character of Charles the Second, there 
was ſomething ſo bewitching i in his behaviour, 


that the charms of it prevailed on many to con- 


nive at the faults of his government: and, in- 


5 deed, nothing can be ſo hurtful to a country, 


which has liberties to defend, as a prince who 


knows how at the ſame time to make himſelf 
;  deſpotick and agreeable: this was eminently the 


talent of Charles the Second ; and what is moſt 


ſurprizing, he poſſeſſed it without any great 
depth of underſtanding. 


But the principal inftrument of his 1 


| tions, was a general depravity of manners, with 
vhich he took pains to infect his court, and 


they the nation. All virtues, both publick 


and private, were openly ridiculed; and none 


were allowed to have any talents for wit or bu- 


ſineſs, who pretended to any ſenſe of een or 


4 ' 705 ; ” regard to decency. 
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The king made great uſe of theſe new noti- 
ons; and they proved very pernicious to the 


freedom, as well as morals, of his ſubjects ; 


but an indolence, natural to his temper, was 
ſome check to his deſigns; and, fond as he was 
of arbitrary power, he did not purſue it any 
farther than was conkſient with his pleaſure and 

repoſe. . | 

_ His brother, who bore a great foray in his 
government, had changed his religion abroad, 
as the king himſelf had alſo done: but with 
this difference, that the latter retained almoſt 
as little of that which he embraced, as of that 


which he forſook ; whereas the former was a 


bigot to popery, and known to be ſuch, while 
the change of the king was a ſecret to moſt of 


his ſubjects. The fear of a popiſi ſucceſſor 
raiſed great diſcontent, and great diſorders in 


the nation ; the Houſe of Commons paſſed a 


bill for excluding that prince from the crown, 7 
founded undouhtedly in juſtice and reaſon ; but 


the firmneſs of the king ig that ſingle point, the 
complaiſance of the Jords, the jealouſy the 
church entertained of the diſſenters, the ſcru- 
ples of thoſe who thought hereditary right di- 
vine and indefeaſible, and, above all, the fear 
of being involved in a new civil war, which 
alarmed many well-meaning people, from a 


mixture of faction that had diſcovered itſelf in 


ſome of the characters, and in ſome of the mea- 
ſures, by which the national cauſe was then 
carried on, fruſtrated the attempt 70 change the 
ſucceſſion, as the obſtinacy of thoſe engaged in 
that attempt did all expedients to limit the ſuc- 
cer. The unhappy advantages all this gave 


to the king made him a great deal more abſolute 


in the laſt years of his reign than in all the 


foregoing ones; and, upon his demiſe, brought 


his brother in peace and triumph to the throne. 
He had not been long ſeated there, before he 


convinced the molt attached to his party, that 


the apprehenſions conceived of him, and the 
deſign of excluding him, had been too juſt. 
All that the ſpirit of bigotry could add to a 
temper in itſelf Jar and violent, appeared in 
his government: all that à weak underſtanding, 
madly condufted, could undertake, was under- 
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taken : arbitrary power was the means uſed, 


and the end deſigned was a change of religion. 

Happy was it for England that this end fo 
plainly declared itſelf : it rouzed even thoſe 
whom no danger to liberty could have ever 
alarmed, and taught the preachers of non-re/ift- 
_ ance lo reſſt. A revolution was evidently ne- 
ceſſary to ſave the whole, and that neceſſity 225 
duced one. 


King James the Second loſt his crown, and 1 
the nation gave it to their deliverer the Prince 


of Orange: the government was ſettled on a 


firmer foundation, agreeable to the ancient 
Saxon principles from which it had declined "oy 


grew 


and, by a happineſs peculiar to itſelf, 
Mer from the ſhocks it had / es 


LETTER Ix. 


Ein, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN.. 


HE firſt advantage gained by the Eng- 
liſh nation, in the change of their go- 
vernment, was the utter extinctjion of thoſe 


vain and empty phantoms of hereditary mndefea- | 
ſcble right, and a power ſuperior to law, which 


King James the Firſt had conjured up, to the 

great diſturbance and terror of his people. 
With James the Second they were expelled ; 

nor can they ever be brought back again with 


i oſpe&t of ſuccels, but by that family alone, 


which claims from him: for which reaſon, it 
will eternally be the intereſt of the people of 
England, not to ſuffer ſuch a claim to prevail; 
but to maintain an eſtabliſhment, which is 


founded on the baſis of their liberty, and from 


which their liberty cannot be ſeparated unleſs 
the rights of both are deſtroyed. 

As the parliament plainly diſpoſed of the 
crown in altering the ſucceſſion, the princes who 
have reigned ſince that time could pretend to 


none but a parliamentary title; and the ſame 


force as the legiſlature could give to that, it alſo 
gave to the privileges of the ſubject. 

The word loyalty, which had long been miſ- 
applied, recovered its original and proper ſenſe : 
it was now underſtood to mean no more than a 
due obedience to the authority of the king, in 
conformity to the laws; inſtead of a bigotted 


compliance to the will of the king, in oppoſition 


to the laws. | 
How great an e this would be, will 
appear, by reflecting on the miſchiefs that have 
been brought upon is country in particular, 
from the wrong interpretation of certain names. 
But this 15 not the only benefit that enſued from 


that happy revolution. The prerogative of the 
crown had been till then fo ill defined, that the 
full extent of itwas rather ſtopped by the degree 


of prudence in the government, or of impatience 


in the people, than by the letter of the law: 


nay, it ſeemed as if in many inſtances the law 
allowed a power to the king, entirely deſtructive 
Thus princes had been often made 
to believe, that what their ſubjects complained © 
of as oppreſſion, was a legal exerciſe of tbe 


to itſelf. 


rights of the crown: and no wonder if, in diſ- 


putable points, they decided the queſtion 1 1 
: vour of their own authority. 


But now the bounds of prerogative were 


marked out by expreſs reſtriftions ; the courſe 
of it became regular and fixed; and could no 
longer move obliquely, to the danger of the 


general ſyſtem. 
Let me alſo obſerve to thee, that whereas be- 
fore, to govern by parliaments was the policy only 


of good and wiſe princes; after this period, it 


may be conſidered in a different light, becauſe 


all expedients of governing otheraviſe are plainly 
impracticable, and it may not always imply @ 
conforming the government to the ſenſe of the 


people. 


I will explain this to thee more diſ- 


tinctly when I write again. In the mean while, 
let me a little recal thy thoughts from paſt 


events, and the 4zfory of England, to the re- 
membrance and love of thy faithful Selim, who 


is not become ſo much an Engliſhman as to for- 
get his native Perſia; but perpetually ſighs for 


his friends and country, amidſt all that engages 


his attention in Al foreign land. 


From 1 | . 
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HE ancient revenues of the kings of Eng- 
land conſiſted chiefly in a large demeſne of 
lands, and certain rights and powers reſerved 


3 to them over the land} held of the crown; by 
means of which, they ſupported the royal dig- 


nity without the immediate aſſiſtance of the 


people, except upon extraordinary occaſions, 


But, in proceſs of time, the extravagance of 


LI 


- princes and the rapaciouſneſs of favourites hav- 


ing waſted the beſt part of this eſtate, and their 


/ ſucceſſors endeavouriag to repair it by a tyran- 


nical abuſe of thoſe rights and powers, ſome of 


them which were found to be moſt grievous, 
| were bought off by the parliament, with a fixed 
eftabliſhment for the maintenance of the houſe- 


hold, compoſed of certain taxes yearly raiſed, 


and appropriated thereto, 


But, after the expulſion of the Stuarts, 15 ; 


; expence of the government being augmented 


for the defence of the ſucceſſion, the crown was 


. conſtrained to apply to parliament, not only for 
the maintenance of its houſhold, which was ſet- 
tled at the beginning of every reign, and in - 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN-. 


| From Lenden. 


every. reign ira increaſed ; not only for 


extraordinary ſupplies, to which dvd parlia- 
ments anciently were called; but for the ordi- 


nary ſervice of the year. | 
Thus a continual dependance on the people 
became neceſſary to kings; and they were ſo 


truly the ſervants of the publick, that they re- 


ceived the wages of it in form, and were oblig- 

ed to the parliament for the means of exerciſing 
the royalty, as well as for the right they had to 
Nor can this ſalutary dependance 


claim it. 
ever ceaſe, except the parliament itſelf ſhould 
give it up, by empowering the king to raiſe 


money, without limiting the ſum, or ſpecifying 


the ſerwices. Such conceſſions are abſurd in 


their own nature; for if a prince is afraid to 
truſt his pegple with a power of ſupplying his 


neceſſities, upon a thorough knowledge of them, 


the people have no encouragement to truſt their 
prince, or, to ſpeak more properly, his mi- 
r with ſo blind and e an | 


LETTER IXV. 


SELIM, To MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


"0 U have fron | in my laft, * from the 
time of King James's expulſion, annual 


| meetings of parliament were become neceſſary 
to the carrying on of the government. But 


that the repreſentatives of the people, from too 


long a delegation of their authority, might not 


forget by whom, and for what, it was given 


them; and that the people might be enabled to 
correct a bad choice, which experience ſhould 


prove te be ſuch; it was thought expedient not 


long after to paſs a law for the chuſing a new 
bpuarliameni at the end of every three years. This 
term has been ſince prolonged to ſeven, I think, 


for very good reaſons ; becauſe the country in- 


tereſt could not ſupport the redoubled expence 
. of conteſting with court- corxuption ſo much 


oftener than now, and there are no good grounds 


to ſuppoſe that the efforts on that ſide would be 
much leſs for a triermial than a ſeptennial parli- 
ament, a majority in 7/at being equally neceſ- 
ſary to a court as in /i: fo that the attacks 


would be the ſame, or near the ſame, and the 
reſiſtance much weaker on the fide of the people. 


If then the good propoſed by ſhortening the 
term be very uncertain, it muſt be confidered 
that very great and certain evils attend upon 
frequent elections, viz. the enflaming of party 


diviſions, depraving the morals of the people, 


and many other inconveniences of no little. 


weight. However, this is a point about which 
I have found the beſt men differ, and which 


thou wilt therefore conſider as more problema, 
tical than others I have mentioned before, 1 


now return to my hiſtory. - 


b ; | From London, 
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Among other ene gained to liberty a tto its advantage, becaulb ſuch a ab of in- 


#his its happy refloration, a free exerciſe of their 
religion was allowed to thoſe who differ from 
the rites of the Engliſh church; which has 
been continued and ſecured to cham ever ſince, 


with ſome ſhort interruption, which even the 
party that cauſed them is now aſhamed of. Nor 


has any thing contributed more than this to the 
OW 

peace and happineſs of the government, by 
| gaining it the affection of all its ſubjects, and 
tak ing from the ſpirit of faction a pretence, and 
a ftrength, of which it has often e a very 
bad uſe. 

I muſt alſo obſerve to hes, that from this 
period a different temper has ſhewn itſelf in the 
clergy of England. They are become better 
friends to liberty, better ſubjects, better Eng- 
liſhmen, than they had uſually been either be- 
fore or ſince the Reformation. Some among 
them have written a defence of the religious and 
civil rights of mankind, with as free a ſpirit, 
and as much force of learning and argument, 


as any layman has ever done; a merit peculiar | 
to themſelves, and to which no other clergy bs 
ze whole world can pretend. The generality 4 


of them are now very moderate, and uſeful mem- 


bers of the commonwealth, in due ſubmiſſion to 


the civil authority, and deſiring nothing but, 
_ what they deſerve, the protection of government 
in the enjoyment of their juſt rights. They who 
would deny them that, are themſelves perſecutors, 
diflurbers of government, and very bad members 
of the commorrwealth. | 
| This ſucceſſion was facilitated and ſecured by 
the union of Scotland with* England; 


| being undivided, entire, and wholly an iſland. 
One condition of that union was, the ad- 


mitting ſixteen Scotch peers, choſen by the 


whole body of the peerage, into the Engliſh 
| Hcuſe of Lords, but upon a tenure very differ- 
ent from the reſt, being to ſit there only for the 
duration of the parliament, at the end of which 
a new election muſt be made. If thoſe electi- 


ons are free and uninfluenced, this alteration in 
the Engliſh conſtitution may prove very much 


ſhould ever be c/oſen by corruption, and have no 
hopes of /itting there again except by an unconſti- 


court, a mere office for executing and authorizing 


plan of it and that which has taken place ſince 5 


to n diforders, and in the frame of it more 7 
5 free, but 2/1 ſecured, the ſword being only in the 


fowers for the raiſing thoſe taxes, of a very 

dangerous nature, and a prodigious multipli- | 
and 
Great Britain became infinitely ſtronger, by 


try, deſerved, and remediltſs. 
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dependent votes will balance any part of the 
Houſe of Peers over which the court may have 
obtained too great an influence ; but if they 


tutional dependence on the favour of a court, 
then ſuch a number added to the others would 
grievouſly endanger the conſtitution ; and | the 
Houle of Lords, inſtead of being, as it ought, 
a mediating power between the crown and the 
people, would become a ſort of txtichamber to the 


the purpoſes of a niniſter. 

I have now, my dear Mirza, traced thee out 
a general plan of the Engliſh conſtitution : and 
I believe thou wilt agree with me, upon the : 
whole, that a better can hardly be contrived ; 
the only misfortune is, that fo good a one can 
hardly be preſerved. | 

The great diſtinction between the * 


the expulſion of the Stuarts is this, that the firſt 

was leſs perfect, but better ſecured, becauſe the 
nobility and people had the fword in their © 
hands ; whereas the laſt is more regular, ſubject | 


hands of the bing: to which is added a vaſt en- 
creaſe of the avealth of the crown, and a mighty 
influence gained to it by the debts of the pub. 
lick, which have brought on new faxes, new 
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cation of officers wholly dependent upon the | 
court; from all which the court has acquired 5 
new means of corruption, without any new . 
tual ſecurities againſt that corruption being yet k || 
gained on the fide of the people. And this fort 1 
of power is ſo much more to be feared than any 9 
other, as it cannot be exerciſed without depra. 
ing the morals, and debaſing the ſpirit, of the 
whole people; which in the end would not only 
enſlave them, but render their ſervitude wolun- 


IN former reigns, when parliaments were laid 
aſide for any length of time, the whole au- 


cil, by the advice and direction of which all af- 
fairs were carried on, But theſe counſellors, 
being c/ioſen by the king, 
favour, were too apt to adviſe ſuch things only 
as they knew would be moſt agreeable; and 
thus the intereſts of the nation were often ſacri- 
ficed to the profit and expectations of a few par- 
ticulars. Yet ſtill, as on extraordinary occa- 
fions the king might be forced to call a parlia- 
ment, the fear of it was ſome check to their 
proceedings; and a degree of caution was na- 
tural to men who foreſaw they ſhould ſooner 
or later be called to an account. But let us 
ſuppoſe, that any future prince could wholly 
influence the election of a parliament, and make 
the members of it dependent on himſelf, what 
Would be the difference between that parhament 


and a privy council? Would it ſpeak the ſenſe 


of the nation, or of the court ? Would the in- 
_ tereſt of the people be conſidered in it, or that 
of their repreſentatives ? They would only dif- 
fer in this reſpect, that ane, having no power 


above it, mght be abſolutely free from all reflraint, 


which, with the terror of a parliament hanging 


ever it, the other never could. 


This is the only imaginable method, by 
which the liberty of the Engliſh nation can be 
attacked with any ſucceſs. But thou wilt aſk, 


made? Why ſhould a king of England go about 
to deftroy a conſtitutiong the maintenance of 
which would render him both great and hap- 
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ſonable inducement to make ſuch an experi- 
ment; but a miniſter may find it neceſſary for 
his own ſupport : and happy would it have been 
for mapy FODALCIR, it the maſter” 3 intereſt had 


FF 


and depending on his 


cannot be found; 


1 reply, that a king indeed can have no rea- 
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s ELIM, TO MIR ZA AT IS TAHAN. 


From London. 


been ROW 08 by the ſervant half ſo warmly 


as the ſerwant's by the maſter. 
thority of the ſtate was lodged in a privy coun- 


If a man who trayels through Italy was to 
alk, what advantage all the wealth in religious 
houſes, and all the idolatrous worſhip paid 


there, are to the ſaints they are dedicated to; 


the anſwer muſt be, Of none at all. But the 
prieſts, who are really gainers by them, know 
that they abuſe the people to very good pur- 
'poſe ; and make uſe of a venerable name, not 
from any regard they have to it, but to raiſe 
their own greatneſs, {well their own pride, and ; 
cover and ſecure their own extorfion, | 

It is only therefore by the weakneſs of 


"princes, the arts of miniſters, and the ſeduc- 


tion of the people againſt their own intereſts, 


the conſtitution of England can periſh, and pro- 


bably will periſh at laſt, This will happen 


ſooner or later, as more or leſs care is taken by 


thoſe whoſe duty it is to watch over it. Iam 


not ignorant that there are ſome viſionary men, 
who dream of ſchemes to perpetuate it beyond 
all poſſibility of future change : 


but I have al- 
ways thought the ſame of political projects to 
render a government, as of chemical projects 
to render a man immortal. Such a grand elixir 
and thoſe who would tamper 
with ſtates, in . of procuring them that 
immortality, are the moſt unfit to preſcribe to 
them of all men in the world. But, at the 


| | ſame time that I know this, I alſo know, that 
To what end ſhould an attack of this nature be 


the date of a government may be prolonged by 
proper and ſalutary remedies, applied by thoſe 
who underſtand its true nature, and join to 
ſpeculative wiſdom experience and temper. Nor 
ſhould I think it at all a better excule for aſſiſt - 
ing to ruin the conſtitution of my country, that 
it ruſt come to an end, and perhaps begins to de- 
cay, than for joining in the murder of my fa- 


ther, that he muſt ate at laſt, and 2 to grow 
old. | 
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LETTER LXVII. 


| SELLM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


HE other morning, a Friend of mine 


came to me, and told me, with the air of 


one who brings an agreeable piece of news, 
that there was a lady who moſt paſſionately de- 


fired the pleaſure of my acquaintance, and had 


commiſſioned him to carry me to ſee her. I 


will not deny to thee, that my vanity was a 


little flattered with this meſſage ; I fancied ſhe 
had ſeen me in ſome publick place, and had 
taken a liking to my perſon ; not being able to 
comprehend what other motive could make her 


ſend tor a man ſhe was a ſtranger to, in ſo free 


and extraordinary a manner. I painted her in 

my own imagination very young and very hand- 
ſome, and ſet out, with moſt pleaſing expecta- 
tions, to ſee the conqueſt J had made: but when 


I arrived at the place of aſſignation, I found a 


little old woman, very dirty, encircled by four 
or five ſtrange fellows, one of whom had a paper 

in his hand, which he was reading to her with 

all the emphaſis of an author. 

My coming in obliged him to break off, 
vhich put him a good deal out of humour; but 

the lady, underſtanding who I was, received me 

with great ſatisfaction, and told me, ſhe had 

long had a curioſity to be acquainted with a 

| Mahometan : © For you muſt know,” ſaid ſhe, 

© that I have applied myſelf particularly to the 

+ © ſtudy of tMieology, and by profound meditation 

© and enquiry have formed a religion of my 

c © own, much better than the vulgar one in all 


c reſpects. I never admit any-body to my 
LET TER LXVIII. 
 SELIM; TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


OULDST thou know, Mirza, the pre- 


ſent ſtate of Europe? I will give it 

thee in a very few words. | 
There is one nation in it, which thinks of 
nothing but how to prey upon the ot/ers, while 
the others are entirely taken up with 1 
upon tliemſeluer. 
Vol : 


* 


with her whole train of metaphy/icians ; and left 


R 


From Lande. 
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c hath. who is not diſtinguiſhed Com the com- 
mon herd of Chriſtians by ſome extraordinary 
notion in divinity : all, theſe gentlemen are 
eminently heretical, each in a way peculiar to 
himſelf ; they are ſo good to do me the honour 
of inſtructing me in their ſeveral points of 
faith, -and ſubmit their opinions to'my judg- 
ment. Thus, Sir, I have compoſed a private 
© ſyſtem, which muſt neceſſarily be perfecter 
than any, becauſe it is collected out of all; 
© but to compleat it, I want a little of the 
© Koran, à book which I have heard ſpoken of 
© mighty handſomely by many learned men of 
© my acquaintance: and I aſſure you, Sir, I 
* ſhould have a very good opinion of Mahomet 
© himſelf, if he were not a little too hard upon 
© the ladies. Be ſo kind therefore to initiate me 
in your myſteries, and you ſhall f find me very 
© docile and very grateful." if 
Madam, repliedeI in great confuſi n, 1 1 
« did not come to England as a mionary, and 
© was never verſed in religious diſputation. But 
« if a Perſian tale would entertain you, I could 
tell you one that the eaſtern ladies are + mighty 
© fond of.” | 
A Perſian tale ca ſhe "We have you the 
© inſolence to offer me a Perſian tale ? Really, 
© Sir, I am not uſed to be fo afronted.” | 
At theſe words, ſhe retired into her cloſet, 


& @: 


A 


* 


my friend and me to go away, as unworthy 
of any further communion with her. 


| From London. 


There is one nation where particulars take 2 
pride in the glory of their country ; ; while in 
the others no glory | is conſidered, but that of 
raiſing or improving a vaſt eſtate. _ 

There is one nation which though able in nego- 
ciation, puts its principal aa dene in the 
word; while the others truſt "np to the len | 

K 


* 
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_-_ "though much leſs capable of ung it with ad- 


vantage. 
There is one nation which invariably 8 
2 great plan of general dominion, while the other s 
purſuing little intereſts, though a oye inth 
of changes and contradiftions, _ 
What, Mirza, -doſt thou think will be the 
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ESTA ? Is it not probable that this nation 
will in the end be lord of all the reſt? It certain- 
ly muſt. One thing only can hinder it, which 
is, that the fear of falling under that yoke, 
when the peril appears to be imminent, may 
raiſe a different ſpirit in all thoſe nations, and 
work out their ſatety from their danger itſelf. 


L ETT ER LXIX. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


1 Was the other day in a coffee-houſe, where 


I found a man declaiming upon the preſent 
ate of Perſia, and ſo warm for the intereſts 
Tamas Kouli Kan, our invincible general*, 


that, if it had not been for his language 


and dreſs, I ſhould have taken him for a Perſian. 
Sir, ſaid I, © are you acquainted with 
Tamas Kouli Kan, that you concern your- 
ſelf thus about him ?* | 
No, ſaid he, I was never out of Eng- 


land; but I love the Perſians, for r being ene 


mies to the Turks.” | 
© What hurt have the Turks is mw 


N anſwered I, that vou bear ſuch * 


© againſt them?” | 
« Sir,” replied he, © I am afraid they ſhould 


. © hurt the emperor, whoſe friend I have 12826 


« declared myſelf.*. 
1 enquired of a gentleman that fat by me, 
who this FRIEND OF THE EMPEROR might be; 


F rom London. . 


and was told that he was a dancing-maſter' in IN | 


_ James's Street. 


For my part, ſaid a young gentleman 
finely dreſſed, that ſtood ſipping a diſh of tea 
by the fire-ſide, © I do not care if Tamas Kouli 
Kan, and the great Turk, and all the Perſians 


and emperors in Europe, were at the bottom 
of the ſea, provided Farinelli be but ſafe.” 


The indifference of this gentleman ſurprized 
me more than the importance of the other. 

If you are concerned for Farinelli,” ſaid a 
third, (who they told me was a chemiſt) per- 
« ſuade him to take my drop: and that will 
« ſecure him from the humidity of the Engliſh | 


air, which may very much prejudice his voice. 


Will it not alſo make a man of him again? 
ſaid a gentleman to the doctor. After the 
0 a c Fg we have been told it has performed, 
* there is nothing more wanting but Such a cure 


4 26 cempont 1 its reputations! - 


"LETTER LAX. 


err, 10 MIRZA AT 1SPAHAN, 


* 


Friend of mine was talking to me, ſome 
days ago, of the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 
which appeared ſo ſtrongly in the firſt profeſſors 


of our religion; and, as he pretended, in the 
| prophet himſelf : to that chiefly he aſcribed their 


5 mighty conqueſts; and obſerved, that there 
needed nothing more to render them invincible, 


ſuch a ſpirit being conſtantly attended with a 


contempt of . and of eaſe, of danger and ; 


ol pain. 


| | From London. 
DEE 4 ſaid he, c — 2 thubate of this coun- _ 


4 

* been united among themſelves, like the Ara- 
© bians under Mahomet and his ſucceſſors, 'I 
* make no doubt but they might have conquer- : 
ed all Europe: but unhappily their enthuſiaſm 

« was directed to different paints5-ſome were 
* bigots to the Church of England; ſome to 
Calvin; ſome to particular whimſies of their 
c oun; one ſett of them ran mad for a repuby 


* By theſe words it appears, that theſe Letters were written before Tamas Kouli Kan 


on the throne, 


2 


try, in the reign of Charles the Firſt, had 3 


= PERSIAN. 
* lick, others were ns leſs out of their wits in 


making themſelves formidable to their neigh- 
bours, they turned the edge of, their fury 
againſt each other, and deftroyed all peace 
and order here at home. Yet, as much 
as our anceltors ſuffered then by the wrong 
direction of their zeal, I wiſh the preſent age 
may not ſuffer more by the total want of it 
among us. There is ſo cold and lifeleſs an 
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vate intereſt ; we are ſo lite in earneſt about 


the Pe of monarchy ; ſo that, inſtead of 


unconcern to every thing but a narrow, pri- 
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« religion, virtue, honour; or the good of our 
country; that, unleſs ſome ſpark of the anci- 
© ent fire ſhould revive, I am afraid we ſhalt 


© jeſt away our liberties, and all that is ſerious 
to our happineſs, If the great Mr, Hampden - 


© had converſed with our modern race of wits, 


© he would have been told, that it was a ridicu- 
© lous enthuſiaſm, to trouble himſelf about 3 
trifling ſum of money, becauſe it was raiſed 


A 


* againſt the privileges of the people; and that 


diſputed for, by a prudent ſubmiſſion,” 


a 


LETTER LXXI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT Mr. LA 


F HERE is a new ſeience produced in Eu- 


rope of late years, entirely unknown to 


any former ages, or to any other part of the 
World, which is called TREATY LEARNING. 
I éhave been let into a general idea of it by a 
very ingenious friend of mine, who has acquir- 


ed a conſiderable talent in it, having ſerved an 


apprenticeſhip of twenty years under different 


maſters in foreign courts, and made, in a poli- 
tica] ſenſe, /e tour of Europe, He tells me, it 
is a very extenſive ſtudy ; for not only the rights 
of every prince, but Meir inclinations to the rights 
of any other, are therein {et forth and compre- 
hended. This has branched itſelf out into an 
infinity of ſeparate and ſecret articles, engage- 
ments, counter -engagements, memorials, remon- 
* trances, declarations; all the learned in this 
{cience are required to know perfectly by heart, 
that they may be ready upon oceahon to apply 
them, or elude their application, as thy intereſt 
of their maſters ſhall demand. | 


He ſhewed me ten or twelve volumes. lately 5 


publiſhed, conſiſting only of the treaties which 
have been made fine. tlie beginning of this 


century, four or five of which were quite hlled | 


with thoſe of England, 


© Sure, ſaid I, this huge heap of negocia- 


« tions could never have been employed about 
c the buſineſs of this little (pot of earth for ſo 
« ſmall a ſpace of time as thirty years! No 


e the affairs of all Europe muſt be ſettled in 
them, for the next century at leaſt. — Tor the 


AY 


From London. 
© next 2 een of parliament," anger he; © theſe 


* political machines are ſeldom mounted to go 
longer than hat period, without being taken 


to pieces, or new wound-up." 


© But how," faid I, could England, which 
is an iſland, be enough concerned in what 
paſſes on the continent, to Ur -all this 


a x8 


labour in adjuſting it ?* 


0, replied he, we grow weary of being f 
confined within the narrow- verge of our 
* oxvn intereſts; we thought it looked more ; 
« confiderable, to expatiate, and give our talents 
© room to play. But this was not the only 
© end of our continual and reſtleſs agitation: 


it may frequently be the intereſt of a miniſter, 


if he finds things in a calm, to trouble the 
* waters, and work up a ſtorm about him; 


* if not to perplex and confound thoſe above 


im, yet to embarraſs and intimidate the 


« competitors or rivals of his power, 


C Perhaps too there might be a till deeper $a 


motive; theſe engagements are for the mol 


* part pretty chargeable ; and thoſe who are 
obliged to make them good, complain that / 
they are much te poorer for them; but it is 
not ſure, that the w/o form them arg o | 
tg. a 


0 As far, faid I, 6 as my little obſeryation 


© can enable me to judge of theſe affairs, the 


Co 


multiplicity of yout treatzes is as hurtful 


* 


K 2 


he might get a thouſand times more than he 


as the multiplicity of your laws. In Afia, 
a few plain words are found ſufficient to 


1 
+ 
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V. 


T © ſettle the differences of particulars in a fate, 
or of. one ſtate with another. But here you 


run into volumes upon both: and what is 


« the effect of it? Why, after great trouble 


0 and great expence, you are as far from deciſion 
aas before; nay, often more puzzled and con- 


founded. The only diſtinct.on ſeems to be, 


that in your law-ſuits, perplexing as they 
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are, there is at laſt a rule of equity to reſort 
to; but in the other diſputes, the laſt appeal 
is to the iniquitous rule of force; and princes 
treat by the mouths of their great guns, 
which ſoon demoliſh all the paper on both 
ſides, and tear to pieces every cobwweb 4 nego- 
ciation. 


LETTER IXXII. 


. To MIRZA AT TISPARAN. 


I. Was 1 at a tavern with a ſett of com- 
pany very oddly put together: there was 


a country gentleman, «a man of honeit princi- 
plpkẽbs, but extremely a bigot to his religion, 
which was that of the Church of Rome} there 
+ was a lawyer, who was a very good Proteſtant, 
derate to thoſe who differed from him in 


s of belief, but zealous in the cauſe of 


| civil liberty; there was a courtier, who ſeemed 


not to believe any thing, and to be angry with 


every body that did. 


This laſt very rudely attacked the faith of 
the poor country gentleman, and laid open to 


him the frauds of the Roman prieſthood, who, 
by ſlow but regular degrees, had erected ſuch a 
tyranny over the minds and ſpirits of the people, 


that nothing was too groſs tor them to impoſe, 
or too arrogant to aſſume. He ſet forth the 
vaſt difference between a biſop in the primitive 
ages of Chriſtianity, and a pope, with a triple 


crown upon his head, and half the wealth of 
He lamented the 


Chriſtendom in his treaſury, 
fümplicity of thoſe who, without looking back 


to the original of things, imagine that all is 


right which they find eftabli/hed ; and miſtake 


the carruptions of a ſyſtem tor the ſyſtem itſelf: 


ns he inveighed againſt the puſillanimity of others, 


1 


who though they ſze the corruptions, and de 
them, yet ſuffer them to continue wareformed, 


only becauſe they 4ave been tolerated ſo long; 
as if any evil was leſs dangerous, by being 
grown habitual, 

He concluded by declaiming very eloquently 
'on the uſe and adyantage of Trees iii inking, that 
is, of doubiipg and examining every article 
Propoſed to our behef, which alone could de- 


tect theſe & iwpoſtions and confound the il pur. 


From London. 


poſes of kheir authors j mixing, in the courſe 
of his talk, with theſe juſt refle&ions, many 
licentious witticiſms againſt what all religion 
and all Philoſophy have ever r accounted ſacred 
and venerable. 
His antagoniſt had little to ready; but en- 
trenched T in the neceſſity of ſubmitting 


to the authority of the church, and the danger of 


allowing private Juggment to cat] in * Ar | 
deciſions, | | 

The diſpute would have been turned 1 | 
a quarrel, by the zeal of one and the aſperity of 
the other, had not the lawyer very ſeaſonably 
interpoſed, who, addreſſing himſelf to the ad- 
vocate for freedom, deſired to know whether li- 
berty in temporals was not of importance to 
mankind, as well as liberty in ſprrituals. How 
* then comes it, that you, who are ſo warm for 
the maintenance of the laſt, are ſo notoriouſ- 
ly indifferent to the firſt > To what ſhall we 


* aſcribe the mighty difference between your po- 


c 1 andkkLIOIous FAITH? and whence 2 

is it that the former is ſo eaſy, and the latter 
« 1 intraftable? Can thoſe who are thus quick 
« ſighted in the frauds of eccleſiaſtical dominion, 
ſee no juggling at all in their civil rulers f 


Are the impojitions leſs glaring, or more toler- 


able, Which ey both acquieſce in and ſup- 
« port, than thoſe which they ſo violently 

«© oppole? Let us take the very inſtance 
© you have given, Is a fope more unlike 
© to a chriſtian biſhop, than a ſole miniſter to 
© an officer of a free ftate? If you look back 
to the original of things, what traces Will 
you find of ſuch an office ? In what ancient ; 
conſtitution can you ditcover the founda- 5 


tions of fuck: a — Is not this 4 «maſt 


* 22 A 


© manifeſt corruption, growing out of ten 
© thouſand corruptions, and naturally produc- 
tive of ten thouſand more? If you ſay, theſe 
© are myſteries of ſtate, and therefore not to be 
© examined z I am ſure the myſteries you attack 
& 
(4 
4 


have yet a better title to your reſpe&, and 


leſs miſchief will attend on their remaining 
not ſubject to enquiry. 


© Or will you borrow the irgoments of + 
your adverſary, and plead the necefaty of ſub- 
miſſion, and the danger of ſetting up reaſon 


againſt authority? If ſo, I would only put 
you in mind, that all authority flows from 


8 


tion as it deviates from its ſource. 
elt is a jeſt to ſay, that mankind cannot 


e 


been ever ſince: as well it may be ſaid, that 


plain-dealing and ſimplicity, muſt be ſup- 
ported by the knavery and pageantry intro- 
duced in late ages by the Church of Rome. 


22 a a 


the Church ; they maintain abuſes by preſerip- 
tion, and make the bad condition things are 
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© tleman who has attacked the abuſes of eccle- 
« haſtic power upon the particular facts he 
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SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


VERY nation has ſome peculiar excel- 
4 lence, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from 
its neighbours, and of which without vanity 
it may boaſt, Thus Italy produces the fineſt 


Angers; England the ſtouteſt baxers Germany 


the protoundelt theologians ; ; and France is in- 


comparable for its cos. 1) laſt advant- 
age carries the palm the reſt; and 


that nation has great reaſon to be proud of 
it, as à talent of *univerſal currency, and 
for which all other countries do them homage: 
on this ſingle perfection depends the pleaſure, 
the 'magnificence, the pri ide, nay the reputa- 


reaſon, and ought to loſe its force in propor- a worſe corruption, or a more dreadful diſ- 


be governed without theſe impqſitions; they 
were governed happily before theſe were in- 
wented, much more happily than they have 


© of deſtruction. 


Chriſtian piety, which was eſtabliſhed in 


But the truth is, that moſt men do in the 
ſtate juſt what you ſay have been done in 


ix an argument for letting them grow worſe.” 
I cannot,” faid I, debate with the gen- 


with. 


& 
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© has aſſerted ; nor will I wholly deny the 
« concluſion he draws from thoſe facts. 
© it ſeems to me, that he has often confounded 


two things entirely different; a juſt regard 
to religion, without which no ſociety can 
long ſubſiſt, and a weak attachment to what 
either folly or knavery may have grafted up- 
on religion, and ſanctified under that name. 
To diſtinguiſh theſe, is the part of a man 
© of ſenſe, and a good man; but to attack 
both without any diſtinction, to attack the 
t © firſt becauſe of the laſt, is at leaſt as far 


o 
6 


from true wiſdom as ſuperſtition itſelf. Can 
order, ariſe in any government, than an open 


© contempt of religion, avowed and profeſſed ? 
A nation where t/at prevails, is on the brink 


© of ſpeculation ſhould, beyond all others, be 


action. 


e unthinking may bs 2 from de- | | 


c 


C ociety 1 15-2 FREE-THINKING SLAVE,” 


From London. 


tion, of every court in Europe; without a 


good French cook, there is no ambaſſador can 
poſſibly do his maker's buſineſs, no ſecretary 


of ſtate can hold his office, no man of quality 


can ſupport his rank and dignity. A friend of 0 
mine, who frequently has the honour to dine 
at the tables of the great, for which he pays no 


higher price than ig vote in parliament, has 


ſometimes obliged me with a bill of fare, and 
(as near as he could) an eſtimate of the charge 


which theſe genteel entertainments are attended 


7 


But 


What degree of reſpe& or 
© ſubmiſſion is due to particular religious opi- 
© nions, even to thoſe which are not 'efential, 
© I will not take upon me now to diſpute ; but 
« this I am ſure of, that a blind confidence in 
© temporal affairs agrees very ill with doubt 
in ſpirituals. A free enquirer into points ) 
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aſhamed. of a tame Nan in points of 


luſion, or, at leaft, from inadvertency; but 
« the greateſt monſter and avor/t criminal in 


I told him, that their dinners put me in 
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mind of what I had heard about their politick © | 


EY of-diſhes at his table: 


ue. Sure, ſaid I, your great men muſt 
© have digeſtions prodigiouſly ſnarp and ftrong, 


to carry off ſuch a load of various meats 


© as are ſerved up to them every day |, they 


© mult not only be made with heads and hearts, 


but with /fomachs, very "— from. ans 


« people !'. 


© Not in the laſt, ae he: l They 


© ſeldom touch any of the dainties that are 5 


© before them: thoſe dainties, like the women 


in your ſeraglios, are more intended for orna- 


© ment than uſe. There is always a plain diſh 


et in a corner, a homely joint of Engliſh 


© beef or mutton, on which the maſter of the 
© feaſt makes his dinner, and two or three 
© choice friends, who are allowed to have a 
cut with him out of ſpecial grace and favour 


© while the reſt are languiſhing in vain for 


© ſuch a happineſs, and piddling upon rs 


2 . and truffles. 


I have ſeen a poor country FL RO ſit 
C "down to one of theſe fine dinners with an 


extreme diſlike to the French cookery ; yet, 
© for fear of being counted unpolite, not daring 
- © to refuſe any thing that was offered him, but 


* cramming and ſweating with the ſtruggle 


© between his averſion and civility.” 


Why then, ſaid I/ this e ex- 


 travagance ? Why this number of victims 


« daily ſacrificed to the demon of luxury? 


F © How is it worth a man's while to undo 
© © himſelf, perhaps to undo his country, that 
his board may be graced with patés of 


« perigord, when his gueſts had rather have 


2 © the fowl from his barn-dogr? Your com- 
_ © pariſon of the ſeraglio will not hold ; for 
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b- Joey are artificial, unſubflantial, and wnwhole- 
4 = ſome, oY at the ſame time moſt ruinouſly expen- 


© others from the Oxus aa Caſpian Sea. 
© day, when he gave a dinner to his nobles, 
© Mahomet Ali, keeper of the Three Tombs, 
© was placed next to the beſt diſh of all the 


_ © feaſt, out of reſpe& for the ſanctity of his 


office: but inſtead of falling-to, and eating 
c heartily, as holy men are wont to do, he 
« fetched a diſmal groan, and fell a weep- 
: ing. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at his beha- 
* viour, deſired him to explain it to the com- 
pany : he would fain have been excuſed; 
© but the ſophi ordered him, on pain of As | 


_ © diſpleaſure, to acquaint them with the cauſe. 


© of his diſorder. | 
«© Know, then,” ſaid he, „ O monarch © 
ce of the earth! that when I ſaw thy table 


covered in this manner, it brought to my 


« mind a dream, or rather viſion, which was 
c ſent me from the prophet whom I ſerve. 
© On the ſeventh night of the moon Rhamazan, 
0 I was ſleeping under the ſhade of the ſacred 


„ tombs, when, methought, the holy ravens 


ce of the ſantuary bore me up on their wings 
ec into the air, and in a few moments con- 
% veyed me to the loweſt heaven, where the 
6 meſſenger of God, on whom be "opts 


ec was fitting in his luminous tribunal], 
* reteive petitions from the earth. 3 


„ him ſtood an infinite throng of animals, 


of every ſpecies and quality, which all join- 


6 ed in preferring a complaint againſt thee, 


though indeed there is an unneceſſary variety, 


© yet they are not all ſerved up to us together ; 
Vo content ourſelves with one or tuo of them 
at a meal, and nn 4 the reſt for future 
>< entertainments,” 


I concluded, with repeating to him a tary 
« which is taken out of the annals of our kings. 
Schah Abbas, at the beginning of his 


3 reign, was more luxurious than became ſo 
great a prince. 


One might have judged of 


the vaſtneſs of his empire by the variety 


ſome were ſent him 


* n * re — kenns Gulph, 
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declared, 
of them, that unleſs a ſtop was put to it 
“ein time, they ſhould periſh entirely by 


Schah Abbas, for deſtroying them wantonly 
and tyrannically, beyond what any ne- 


« ceflity could Juſtify, or ** natural . 
« demand, 

& It was alledged by them, that ten or 
te twelve of them were often murdered, to 
* compoſe one diſh for the niceneſs of thy 
e palate ; ſome gave their tongues only, ſome 
„their bowels, ſome their fat, and others 
« their brains or blood. In ſhort, they 
ſuch conſtant waſte was made 


* thy gluttony, The prophet, hearing this, | 
“ bent his brows, and ordered fix vultures 


* to fetch thee alive before him: they in- 


5 ſtantly brought thee to his tribunal, where 
bo he commanded thy ſtomach to be opened, 
* and examined whether it was bigger or 


more capacioys than thoſe of other men; 


One 
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Din it was found to be juſt of the com- 


make repriſals on the body of their de- 
« ſtroyer; but, before one in ten thouſand 
could get at thee, every particle of it was 


% devoured; ſo ill proportioned was the of- 


ES, holy Mollac, I am more and more 


| convinced of it; infidelity 1s certainly 
attended with a ſpirit of infatuation. 


refuſe to receive his holy law ; he puniſhes 
the hardneſs of their hearts, by the depra- 
vation of their judgments. How can we other- 
wiſe account for what I have ſeen ſince my 
arrival among Chriſtians ? 

I have en a people, whoſe very | kites 


depends on commerce, ſuffer luxury and the 


heavy load of taxes to ruin their manufactures 


at home, and turn the balance againſt them ; 


in foreign trade! 
I have ſeen them glory in the greatneſs 
of their wealth, when they are reduced every 


year to carry on the expences of government 


by robbing the very fund which is to eaſe them 
of a debt of fifty millions ! 

I have ſeen them fit out fleets, augment 

their forces, expreſs continual fears of an inva- 

ſion, and ſuffer continual depredations upon 

their merchants from a contemptible enemy ; 


yet all the while hug themſelves in the no- 


tion of being bleſt with a Pond and n 
peace ! - 


1 have * them wrapped wp" in all ſecu- 


mon fize, he permitted all the animals to 


| The 
prophet hurts the underſtanding of thoſe who 
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This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on 
* ſophi, that he would not ſuffer above one 
«© diſh of meat to be brought to Kis table eve. 
. after 225 


* 


LETTER IXXIV. 


TO ABRAHAM MOLLAC) AT ISPAHAN. 


From London. | 


rity, upon the eaten ſtate of publick credit, 
only becauſe. they had a prodigious flock of © 
paper, which now, indeed, they circulate as 
money; but which the firſt alarm of a cala- 
mity may, in an N make mere er 
of again! 

I have ſeen them conſtantly buſied in n_paſſ- | 
ing laws tor the better regulation of their 
police, and never taking any care of their 


execution; loudly declaring the abuſes of their | 
government, and e mote þ them to en» 


creaſe ! 

I have ſeen chem diſtr eſſed for awant m 13 
to carry on their huſbandry and manufactures; 
yet permitting thouſands of their people to 
be deſtroyed or rendered uſeleſs and hurtful 
to ſociety, by the abominable uſe of Mirituuus 


. l 


I have ſeen them make e a . for 5 
their poor, as would relieve all their wants 
if well applied; 
them 'to- flarve, from the roguery and riot 
of thoſe entruſted with the care of them | 

But the greateſt of all the avonders I have 
ſeen, and which moſt of all proves their infatua- 
tion, is, that they profeſs To MAINTAIN LIBER- | 
7 BY CORRUPTION, | 


"'LET-DBR: LXXV. 


$ELIN, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


Felicitate thee, Mirza, on thy new dig. 

nity; I bow myſelf reverently before thee, 
not with the heart of a flatterer, but a friend ; 
the favour of thy maſter ſhines upon thee ; 
| he has raiſed thee to the right-hand. of his 
throne z the treaſures of Perſia are committed 
toe St cuſtody : it thou behavelt thyſelf honett- 


_ lower than before. 


* rom London. 


iy ain wiſely, I ſhall think thee much greater 
from thy advancement ; if otherwiſe, much.” 
Thou haſt undertaken a 
charge very important to thy prince and- to 
his people; both are equally. concerned in 


thy adminiſtration, both have equally a right 


to thy N If ever thou ſhalt ſeparate | 


and ſuffer a third part of _—_ 
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their intereſts, if thou ſhalt ſet up the one 
againſt the other, know, it will end in the 
ruin of both, Do not imagine that thy maſter 


wealth: ſuch gains are irreparable loſſes ; they 


up the ſources of opulence for futurity. _ 

I would recommend to thy attention and 
remembrance, the ſaying of a famous Eng- 
| liſh treaſurer in the happy reign of Queen 

Elizabeth. I do not love," faid that truly 
able miniſter, © to ſee the treaſury ſwell like 
a diſtempered ſpleen, when the other parts 

of the ſtate are in a conſumption.“ Be it 
thy care to prevent ſuch a decay; and, to that 


NS Po trees * ———ů — 2 — 


eexpence, but ſo digen and order what is need - 
ful, that ferplexity may not ſerve to cover 
5728 fraud, nor incapacity lurk behind confufion. 


in the conduct of thy miniſtry than anticipate 


_ abſolute neceſſity: for ſuch expedients are 
temporary eaſe, but a permanent deſtruction. 


Bd 


& England, after having been abſent four- 
teen moons. I yeſterday reftored to him 


 fifter. Nothing ever was ſo moving as the 
a ſeparation which they had feared would 


woman in the world could not give me ſo 
much pleaſure as this act of humanity and 


erved it; and am ſecured of the affe&ions 

f both to the laſt moment of their lives. 
When the tranſports of their joy were a 
little over, Abdallah gave me the following 
relation of all that had happened to him ſince 
SY he left us. 


will be richer by draining his ſubjects of their 


may ſerve a. preſent ſordid purpoſe, but dry 


end, not only fave the publick all unneceſſary wo 
conduct, thy prince will want thee more than 


Rather ſubmit to any difficulty and diſtreſs 


the revenues of the government without an 


* nn. the n from their taxes, 


HE virtuous Abdallah is returned to 


| ſcene, when J joined their hands again after 


prove eternal“. The poſſeſſion of the fineſt 


ice: I made two people happy, who de- _ 
he 


& See Page 46. 
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let it alſo be thy glory to relieve them from 
the infinite number of tax-gatherers, which, 
far worſe than the Turkiſh or Ruſſian ar- 
mies, have harraſſed and ap our poor 
country, 

As thou art the dittributor of the boun- 
ties of the crown, make them the reward 
of ſervice and merit; not the hire of paraſites 
and flatterers to thy maſter or */yſelf. But, 


above all, as thou art now a publick perſon, 


elevate thy mind beyond any private wiew ; 
try to enrich the publick before thyſelf ; and 
think leſs of eftabliſhing thy family at the head 
of thy country, than of ſetting thy country 
at the head of Aſia. 

If thou canſt ſteadily ae in ſuch a | 


thou doſt him: if thou buildeſt. thy fortune 
on any other baſis, how high ſoever it may 


riſe, it will be tottering __ the weakneſs of 


its foundation. 

He alone is a miniſter if Hate, 0 ſer- : 
vices are neceſſary to the publick; the reſt are 
the creatures of caprice, and feel their ftavery 
even in their L | 


wy LETTER LXXVI. 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


F. rom London. 


THE HISTORY or ABDALLAN.. | 


you know that I failed from England with 
bis lovely Zelis, the -wwife whom he had given 
me at his departure, and whom I treated like a 


an intent to redeem my father from cap- 
tivity. As ſoon as I came to Malta, I went 


and threw myſelf at the feet of the grand 


maſter, beſeeching him to take the ranſom 
I had brought, and ſet my father tree. 

He anſwered me, that the perion for whom 
I ſued was no longer in a condition to be 
ranſomed, being condemned to die the next 
day. I was ready to die myſelf at this ac- 
count; and, deſiring to know his offence, 
was informed, that, being unable to re- 
deem himſelf, he was put to the oar like a com- 
mon ſlave, without any regard to his innocence or 
age: that during an engagement with a Turk. 
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1h ſhip, he had eli the other ſlaves to 
quit their oars, and fight againſt the Chriſtians ; 
but that, being overpowered, he was brought 
to Malta, and condemned to be broke upon the 
wheel, as an example to the other captives in 
the gallies: that this dreadful ſentence was to 
be executed upon him the morning after my ar- 
rival, and no ranfom 1 be accepted for his 
life. | | 

0 Heaven! ſaid L dd I come ſo far to 
© no other purpoſe, but to be witneſs of the 
death of my wretched father, and a death ſo 
© full of horror! Would the waves of the ſea 
© had ſwallowed me up, before I reached this 


© fatal and accurſed ſhore!—O Abderamen! 
O my father! what avails to thee the pity of 
thy ſon? How ſhall I bear to take my leave 


© of thee for ever, at our firſt meeting, after 
an abſence which ſeemed ſo long? Can I. 
* ſtand by, and give thee up to torments, when 
I flattered myſelf that I arrived to bring thee 
© liberty ? Alas! my preſence will only aggra- 
_ © vate thy ſufferings, and make the bitterneſs 
© of death more inſupportable!ꝰ 5 
In this extremity, I offered the grand maſter, 
Fs not only to pay down all the ranſom I had pro- 
miſed before, but to yield myſelf a voluntary 
ſlave, and ſerve in the gallies all my wor, if Ab- 
_ deramen's might be ſpared. 
He ſeemed touched with my propoſal, and 
inclined to pity me; but was told by a Jeſuit, 
who was his confeſſor, that an example of ſeve- 


rity was neceſſary ; and that he ought to pardon 


my father on no other terms but renouncing 
| Mahometiſm, and being converted Ly 
to the Church of Rome. 


© No,' cried I, if that is to be the price of a 


few unhappy years, it is better both of us 
_ © ſhould periſh than accept them. But can 
© you,” {aid I to the prieſt, who profeſs an ho- 


© lineſs ſuperior to other men, can you obſtruct _ 
the mercy of your prince, and compel him to 


© deſtroy a wretched man, whoſe only crime 
© was the natural love of liberty ? Is this your 


way of making converts to your faith, by the 
| © terror of racks and wheels, inſtead of rea- 


« ſon? 


My reproaches gnified nothing but to in- 
cenſe him, and I quitted the palace in deſpair. | 
I was going to the priſon, to ſee my father, for 
| the firſt and laſt time, When A Turkiſh dave! ac- 
N I. | ot, 


to the life of Abderamen. 
heled me by a back way to a woman's apart- 


me a lady richly dreſſed in the habit of my own 
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coſted me, and bade me follow him. I refuſed 
to do it; but he aſſured me it was of moment 
I followed him, and 


ment in the palace. I continued there till paſt 
midnight without ſeeing any body, in agitati- 
ons not to be conceived : at lai there came to 


country. After looking at me attentively ſome 
time O Abdallah!* faid ſhe, * have you 
© forgot Zoraide the ſiſter of Zelis ?? 1 
Theſe words ſoon brought her to my remem- 
brayce, though I had not ſeen her for many 
yo I embraced her tenderly, and deſired to 
ar what fortune had carried her to Malta. 
* You know, ſaid ſhe, * that my family is 
e 1 the iſland of Cyprus, and that I was mar- 
© ried young to a rich merchant of Aleppo.” I. 
© had by him two children, a ſon and daughter; & 
© and lived very happily ſome years, till my, 
© huſband's buſineſs carrying him to Cyprus, 1 
© perſuaded him to let me go, and make a viſit. 
to my relations in that iiland. In our paſſage | 
© a violent ſtorm aroſe, which drove us weſt-: | 
ward beyond the iſle of Candia; and before 
we could put into any harbour, a Malteſe pi- 
© rate attacked us, killed my huſband, and car- 
© ried me c Malta. My beauty touched the | 
© heart of the grand maſter z which is the more 
* ſurprizing, as I took no pains to ſet it off, 
© thinking of nothing but the loſs I had ſuſ- 
© tained : he bought me of the knight whole. 
prize I was; and I thought it ſome comfort in 
my captivity, that I was. delivered from the 
© hands that had been ſtained in my huſband's 
o 
5 
c 
0 
0 
« 
5 
o 
c 
6 
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blood. The paſſion of my new lord was ſo _ 
exceſſive, that he uſed me more like a princeſs 
than a ſlave. He could deny me nothing 1 
aſked him, and was fo liberal, that he never 
| approached me without a preſent. .. You. ſee 
the pomp and magnificence in which I live: 
my wealth is great, and my power in this 

* place ſuperior to any-body's. Hear then, 
Abdallah, what my friendſhip. has done for . 
you, and remember the obligation you have 
to me. I have employed all my intereſt with 
my lover to ſave the life of Abderamen : he 
c has conſented to, it; and, moreover, to ſet 
| « him free upon the payment of the ranſom you 
© propoſed. But, in recompence for the aid 
c which 1 bave given you, you: may + air to 
I. * 


there was nothi 
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6, aſſt me in an affair that will probably be at- 
* tended with ſome danger.“ 


ſiſter of Zelis any ſervice. . 
Vou ſhall know,* ſaid ſhe, 4 what it is I 


require of you, when the time comes to put it 
in execution; till then, remain at Malta, and 
- © wait my orders.” 
At theſe words, ſhe delivered to me a : pardon | 
under the ſeal of the grand maſter, and bid me 
carry it inſtantly to my father. I was ſo tranſ- 
ported that I could not ſtay to thank her: I 
ran, I flew, to the priſon of Abderamen; and, 


ſhewing the order I brought with me to his 


| guards, ah. Ag to the e . where he 


lay,” 
The poor old man, expecting nothing but 


death, and believing I was the officer that came 
to carry him to the place of execution; "fainted 
; away before I had time to diſcover to him either 
my perſon or my errand, While he lay in that 


ſtate of inſenſibility, I unbound his chains, and 


bore him into the open air, where with a good 
deal of difficulty he recovered. 
ſaid T to him, when I perceived that his ſenſes 
Were returned, * do you not know your ſon 

Abdallah, who is come hither to ſave your 
_ © life, who has obtained your pardon, and re- 
N deemed you from captivity? The ſurprize of 
joy that ſeized him in that inſtant, at my ſight 
And words, was too ſudden and violent for his 
nage and weakneſs to ſupport. He ſtruggled 


„O my father!' 


ſome time to make an anſwer; but at laſt, 


ſtraining me in his arms, and mutter ing ſome 


half- formed ſounds, he funk down, and _—_ 


on my boſom, | 
When 1 faw that he was dad; I loſt all pa- 


tience; and, covering myſelf, with duſt, be- 


wailed my folly, in not telling him my good 


| tidings by degrees. 


By this time it was broad "OE 3 and the whole 


town, being informed of my affliction, was ga- 
be thered about me in great erowds. The grand 


maſter himſelf, taking pity of me, ſent to tell 
me, that he would permit me to bear away my 
father's body to Aleppo, and excuſe me the 
ranſom I had offered, ſince death had delivered 
him without it. This indulgence comforted me 
a little; and T'would have embarked immedi- 


aͤtely for the Levant, if I had not been ſtopped | 


by my promiſe to Zoraide. Several days paſſed | 


I aſſured her, 
J would not riſque, to 42 the 


1 


dren; 


without my hearing any news of her, Thad # 
already hired a ſmall veſſel, and put on board 
the remains of Abderamen ; when, late one 


night, I was waked out of my ſleep by Zoraide 


in the habit of a man, who told me, that ſhy 
was come to claim my promiſe. I aſked what 
* required me to do. To carry me to Alep- 
po, anſwered ſhe, © that I may ſee my dear 
children once again, and enrich them with the 
treaſures which I have gained from the bounty 
of my lover. Thoſe treaſures are uſeleſs to 
me without them; in the midſt of all my pomp 
and outward e I am perpetually pin- 
ing for their loſs ; the mother's heart is unſa- 
tisfied within ; nor will it let me enjoy a mo- 
ment's peace, ill I am reſtored to them in my. 
happy native land.“ As ſhe faid this, ſhe 
ſhewed me {ome bags of gold, and a caſket filled 
with jewels of great value. I muſt inſiſt, Ab- 
« dallah, continued ſhe, © that you ſet fail this 


© yery night, and take me along with you, 


© The weather is tempeſtuous, but that circum- 
« ſtance will favour my eſcape ; and I had ra- 
ther venture toperiſh in the ſea, t than live any 
6 longer from my family.” 5 
The ſenſe of the obligation I had to her made 
me conſent to do what ſhe deſired, how perilous 
ſoever it appeared to me. As I had a permiſſion 


from the grand maſter to go away as ſoon as I 
thought fit, T put to ſea that night without any 


hindrance; and the wind blowing hard off the 
ſhore, in a little while we were out of fight of 
Malta. The water was ſo rough for two or 
three days, that we thought it impoſſible our 


barque could weather it out; but at length, the 


ſtorm abating, we purſued our voyage with a 


very fair wind, and arrived ſafe in the port of 
Scanderoon. 


Zoraide was tranſported with the 
thought of being ſo. near Aleppo and her chil- 
ſhe embraced me in the moſt affectionate 
manner, and expreſſed a gratitude for the ſer- 
vice I had done her far beyond what it deſerved. 
But how great was her diſappointment and af- 
fliction, when we were told by the people of 
Scanderoon, that the plague was at Aleppo, 
and had deſtroyed a third L of the inhabi - 
tants * | 

Ah, . Zoraide! P hd ſhe, weep- 
ing, © where are now all thy hopes of being 
« bleſt in the fight of thy two children ? Per- 
* haps thoſe two e are no more; or, I 
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* Rill "mg" it is in fowl expectation of 
«© dying with the reſt of their fellow- citizens. 
Perhaps at this moment they begin to ſicken, 
© and want the care of their mother to tend up- 


on them, when they are abandoned by every 


6 
other friend. 

Thus did ſhe torture herſelf with dreadful : ap- 
prehenſions; and, often turning her eyes to- 
wards Aleppo, gave herſelf up to all the ne 
of grief, 


I faid every thing I cowld think of to relieve. 


her, but ſhe would not be comforted. 
The next morning the ſervants I had vis 
about her came and told me that ſhe was not to 


be found: they alſo brought me a letter, which 
informed me, that, not being able to endure the 
uncertainty ſhe was in about her children, ſhe 

nad ſtolen away by night, and gone to Aleppo 
to ſhare their danger with them ; that, if ſhe 

and her family eſcaped the ſickneſs, I ſhould 
hear from her again; but that, if they died, 


ſhe was reſolved not to ſurvive them. She ad- 

ded, that ſhe had left me a box of diamonds 

worth two thouſand piſtoles, being a fourth 

part of the jewels which ſhe had brought from 
Malta by my aſſiſtance. | 

You may imagine how deeply I was affected 


at reading this letter. I reſolved to ſtay at 


„ Scanderoon till I had ſome news of her, not- 
wWithſtanding my paſſionate deſire to return to 
Zelis. Thad waited five weeks with great im- 
patience, when we received accounts "that the 
infection was ceaſed, and the commerce with 
Aleppo reſtored again. 
viſit my native town; but, alas! I had little 
pleaſure in the ſight of it, after ſo difmal Ne- 


lamity. My firſt enquiry was about Zoraide | 


and her. children, They carried me tb her 
houſe, where I found her ſon, a youth of ſix- 
teen. When I made myſelf known to him, he 
fell a weeping, and told me his mother and ſiſ- 


ter were both dead, I very ſincerely joined with 


him in his grief, and offered to reſtore to him 
the jewels ſhe had given me. No, Abdallah, 
laid he, $ 1 am rich enough in what I inheri it 
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I immediately went to 
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0 from my father and Zoraide. But theſe riches 


© cannot comfort me for her death, nor any 
time wear out of my remembrance the uncom- 


mon affection which occaſioned it. O, Ab- 
dallah! what a mother have I loſt, and what 


my ſiſter and I believed we had ſeen a ſpirit : 
but when we found it was really Zoraide, our 


Joy was ſoon over; for, the third day after 
her arrival at Aleppo, I found myſelf ſeized 


bedſide during my illneſs; and to the care ſhe 
took of me I owed my life : but it proved fa- 


the infection by nurſing me; and, having 
gle with it fo well. 


Zoraide quickly followed : when ſbe perceiv- 
ed herſelf juſt expiring, ſhe called me to her, 


did my utmoſt to diſchai ge worthily the truſt 


conferred upon me: but my firſt care was, to 
bury Abderamen with all the pomp that our 
After ſome time ſpent in 
ſettling the affairs of my pupil, and my own, 
T took a paſſage on board kn Engliſh ſnip, and 
arrived happily in. London. 0 


cuſtoms will admit. 


T am now poſſeſt of a fortune that is ſufficient 


to maintain Zelis in the manner I deſire; and 
have nothing more to aſk of Heaven but an op- 
portunity of repaying you, O Selim, the friend- | 


ſhip and goodneſs you have ſhewn Mey 
| J. 2 


a friend are you deprived of! When ſhe came 
hither,” continued he, © from Scanderoon, 


hearts melted with tenderneſs and joy. That 
with the diftemper. She never quittéd my 


tal to her and my poor ſiſter, who both caught 


weaker conſtitutions, were not able to ſtrug- 
My ſiſter died firſt, and 


and bade me endeavour to find you out at 
Scanderoon, and let you know, that ſhe be- 
queathed to you the portion ſhe had intended 
for my ſiſter, amounting to five thouſand 
pieces of gold, as to the man in the world ſhe 
moſt eſteemed : ſhe added, that to you ſhe re- 
commended me with her lateſt breath, im- 
ploring you to take care of me for her ſake, 
and the ſake of her ſiſt F Zelis.* = 
The poor boy was not able to go qn with his 
ſtory any further. I accepted the legacy, and 


but a heart, which to thee, to his IND and 
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Am going, in the confidence of fr evithip, 
to give thee a proof of the weakneſs of hu- 
_ nature, and the unaccountable capriciouſ- 
| neis of our paſſions. Since I delivered up Zelis 


to her huſband, I have not enjoyed a moment's. 


peace, Her beauty, which I ſaw without emo- 
tion white ſhe continued 7 my fotber, now ſhe 
is out of it, has fired me to that degree that I 
nave almoſt loſt my reaſon, I cannot bear to 


ſee her in the poſſeflion of the man to whom I 


gave her: if ſhame, if deſpair, did not hinder 
it, I ſhould aſk him for hergagain. In this 
uneaſineſs and diforder of my mind, there re- 
mains but one part jor me to take: 
from her charms and my own weakneſs ; I muſt 
retire into Perſia, and endeavour, by abſence 
and different objects, to efface the impreſſion ſhe 
has made. 


cenary proſtitutes, or relufant victims, to groſs 


and tyrannical luſt! What rational commerce 


5 can I hope for with feſe, what true Affection, 
what ſolid peace, what heart-felt delight ? But, 
were Zelis my wife, in fuch a wife I ſhould find 
the moſt endeared, molt pleaſing, moſt faithful 
Friend. All the precautions of eaſtern jealouſy 
would then be unneceſſary; thoſe wretched pre- 
eautions, which, while they bar the door 


againſt diſhonour, ſhut out eſteem, the lite of 


 triendſhip, and confidence, the ſoul of love. 
Thou wilt be lur e at my 1 * thus: 


SELIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN. 


I mult fly 


Alas! what ſhall I find there? a 


5 ſcraglio compoſed of beautiful faves ; the mer - 


From London. 


in England, has overcome my native prejudices: 
I have ſeen here wives, over whoſe conduct, 


| though perlectly free, religion, honour, and love, 


are ſtricter guards than legions of eunuchs, or 
walls of bene I have ſeen, by conſequence, 


much happier huſbands than any Perſian can poſ- 


fibly be. We will diſcourſe on this ſubject more 
fully when I am with thee : and it will be my 
greateſt pleaſure, to try to remove out of thy 
mind all thoie prepoſſeſſions of which my own 
has been curea by my abode in this country. 


If I bring thee home trut/, I am ſure thou wilt 


think that I have travelled to better purpoſe, 
than if. T came back fraught with the gold of 
T's: or the diamonds of Golconda. 


I have more than compleated the four years 
fray I propoſed making in England; and am 


now determined to val through France as far 


as Marſeilles, and embark from thence for the 
Levant, as ſoon as the buſineſs with which Iam 
charged on the part of ſome of my fi iends, with 


the Turkey merchants there, will permit. It 
is my fixed reſolution to go away without giv- 


ing Zelis the leaſt intimation of the cauſe of my 


departure. Abdallah ſhall never know that I 
am his rzval; it would take too much from the 


character of a Irie nd. 
to whom I dare confide my folly; and ſince it 


has hurt nobody but myſelf, I hope thou wilt | 


Father pity than biame me for it. 
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s E LIM, TO MIRZA AT ISPAHAN, 


Am juſt on the point of leaving England: | 
Abdaliah and Zelis have received my adieus. 
The combat is paſt ; my reſolutions ſtrengthen, 


and thou mayeſt expect ere long to {ce thy friend, 
with a ud a good deal altered by his travels : 


to his dty, is Kill 4/e ſame. 
It would be unjuſt and | ungrateful in me to 


of other virtues more ſolid and eſſential; 
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a this and, without expreſling a very bigh 


_ eſteem of the good ſenſe, ſincerity, and good-na- 
ture, I have found among the Engli /h:; to thele _ 
qualities I might alio add politeneſs, which cer- 


tainky they have as good a title to as any of their 


| neighbours 3 but Jam afraid that this accompliſh- 


ment has been acquired too much at the expence 


„ 


Thou art the only one 


but what! feel 105 Zelis, and what I have ſeen | 


. 


ERS AN 


their induſtry, their commerce is a proof; and 
for their valour, let their enemies declare it. Of 
their faults Iwill at preſent ſay no more, but 
that many of them are newly introduced, and fo 
contrary to the genius of the people, that one 
would hope they might be eaſily rooted out. 
The are undoubtedly, all circumſtances conſi- 
dered, a very great, a very powerful and happy 
nation; but how long they ſhall continue ſo, de- 
pends entirely on the preſervation of their liberty. 
To the conſtitution of their government alone are 


attached all theſe bleſſings and advantages: 


ſhould that ever be depraved or corrupted, they 
muſt expect to become the moſt contemptible and 
moſt unhappy of mankind. For what can fo 


much aggravate the wretchedneſs of an oppreſſed 


and ruined people, as the remembrance of for- 
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and traces of their liberty, which it is probable 
no change will quite deſtroy, muſt be a perpe- 


tual reproach and torment to them, for having 


ſo degenerately parted with their birth-right. 
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mer freedown fad prof perity ? -All the image | 


And, if ſlavery is to be endured, where is the N 


man that would not rather chuſe it under the 


warm ſum of Agra or Iſpahan, than in the 


| northern climate of England ? 


I have therefore taken my leave of my friends 
here, with this affectionate, well-meant advice, 
That they ſhould vigilantly watch over their 
conſlitution, and guard it by thoſe ſtrong bul- 


warks which alone are able to ſecure i it, a firm 


union of all honeſt men, juſtice upon publick of 
Fenders, national and private frugality. 
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